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Foreign Policy, Anyone? 


or 


much read! It’s impossible 
find time read today’s top 
business books—and thousands are 
published each year. 

Yet not keeping with those books 
could serious, and expensive, 
mistake. Often the ideas and insights 
they contain are available nowhere else. 

But how can you even know which 
titles are worthwhile—let alone find 
time read them? 

Soundview Executive Book Summaries. 
really works. fact, it’s guaranteed 
work. 

Ingenious. Essential. Every month, 
you receive two three quick-reading, 
time-saving summaries the best new 
business books. 

Each Executive Book Summary con- 
tains all the key points the original 
book. The big difference: instead 
200 500 pages, the summary only 
pages. Instead taking five, ten 
more hours read, takes just 
minutes! 


Which Business Books 
Should You Read? 


the thousands business books 
published annually, only handful are 
really worth reading. 

save your time, our Editorial 
Board plows through them all, eliminat- 
ing 99%. Our standards are high, the 
criteria rigorous. 

When book meets all our tests, 
prepare Summary. Not review 
(somebody’s opinion). Not digest 
(book excerpts strung together). You get 
skillful distillation that preserves the 
content and spirit the entire book. 


How Many These Outstanding 
Business Books Have You Read? 


The titles you’ll find summarized 
cover every subject concern busi- 
ness people today. Management tech- 
niques, advertising and marketing, pro- 
ductivity, leadership and motivation, 
career advice, effective communication, 
hiring and firing, health and fitness, 
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negotiation, time management, small 
business tactics, computers, strategic 
planning, personal finance, and much 
more. 

Some the superb business titles sum- 
marized for subscribers have included: 


The Art the Long View 
Deming Management Work 
Managing the Non-Profit Organization 
The Crisis Health Care 
The Fifth Discipline 
Computerizing the Corporation 
Healing the Planet 
Think Your Feet 
Selling the Affluent 
and many more! 


With Executive Book Summaries, you 
will: 

Get ideas you can use immediately. 
Not buried pile reading 
never get to. 

Bolster your business confidence. 
books lets you respond intelligently. 

Learn more, remember more. (Ac- 
cording scientific study, the ideas 
summary are more easily remembered 
than the same ideas book.) 

Slash hundreds hours off your 
reading time. Get the ‘‘meat’’ book 
minutes instead hours! 

Save money. buy the books 
that will summarized next year, 
would cost you about $795. And would 
you have time read half them? 

There’s nothing else like Soundview 
Executive Book Summaries. The Wall 
Street Journal hails 

inventive answer what 

becoming increasingly 
irksome management problem: 
too much read.”’ 


Our Guarantee 


Executives coast coast, every 
field, are discovering this unique time- 
and money-saving solution. 

Subscribe today. If, any time dur- 
ing your subscription, you are not com- 
pletely satisfied, you may cancel and 
receive full refund the unexpired 
portion your subscription. 
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Now You Can Read the Best Business Books 
1992 Just Minutes Each 


Free Bonuses 


With this offer you receive free 
bonus copy Skills for Success: The 
Experts Show the Way—the book with 
hundreds terrific ideas from past 
summaries. This handy reference tool 
yours keep even you cancel. 

you act now, we’ll also extend your 
subscription months—free. That’s 
months for the price 12. 

Call Toll Free 1-800-521-1227 

Hours Day U.S. Canada 

Other Countries Call 1-802-453-4062 
complete coupon and mail today. 


Subscribe NOW! For Faster Service 
Fax your credit card orders 


directly using this form. 
FAX 802-453-5062. 


YES, send Executive Book Summaries 


for months only $79.50 (28% off the 
rate $110). Also send free 
copy Skills For Success: The Experts 
Show The Way added bonus. may 
cancel any time and receive full refund 
the unexpired portion subscrip- 
tion. Everything have received mine 
keep regardless. 
Piease send U.S. funds only. Canadians add 
GST. Outside U.S. Canada send 


Name 


Company 


City/State/Zip 

Check enclosed. Charge my: 


Credit Card No. Exp. Date 


Signature 

Book Summaries 
Main Street 
Bristol, Vermont 05443-1398 
USA 


| Address 
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John Swett Awards 
for Media Excellence 


The John Swett Awards are named for the founder the California Teachers 
ciation, who was also the state’s fourth superintendent public instruction. The 
Awards honor individual journalists, newspapers, journals, and broadcast stations 
for outstanding coverage public education issues. Nominations for the awards are 


made local CTA affiliates, but the judging the entries done panel pro- 
fessional journalists. 


Individual Awards 


Diana Walsh Wendy Weitzel 
San Francisco Examiner The Press-Tribune, Roseville 

Cheryl Thompson Ken Epstein 

Daily News Los Angeles The East Bay Guardian 
Sandy Banks Debra Brinson 

Los Angeles Times Ramona Sentinel 
Kathleen Hendrix Kristi Markey 

Los Angeles Times The Montclarion, Oakland 
Phil Yost Julie Imig 

San Jose Mercury News The Enterprise, Fallbrook 


Mareva Brown and Henry Barrios 
The Bakersfield Californian 


1991 


Media Awards 


Daily News Los Angeles KCET-TV, Los Angeles 
Yucaipa-Calimesa News Mirror KTVU-TV, Oakland 


Tommye Hutto, Manager, Communications Sandra Jackson, Media Consultant 


D.A. ("Del") Weber, President Ralph Flynn, Executive Director Ned Hopkins, Associate Executive Director 
California Teachers Association/National Education Association 


FIND OUT WHAT OUR CHILDREN ARE LEARNING SCHOOL THESE DAYS, TILT THIS 
MAGAZINE AWAY FROM YOU AND VIEW FROM THE BOTTOM THE PAGE. 


When information digitized virtually impossible understand. Yet its end result perfectly 


clear communication (as demonstrated above). This one many important discoveries that 
over 250,000 fourth, fifth and sixth-graders are making with the new learning kit “It’s Your Call.” 
NYNEX helped Scholastic create it, then made free 4,000 schools throughout the Northeast. 
For NYNEX, this the latest advancement their long-standing involvement education. After 


all, the growth future technology depends how nourish young minds. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE NYNEX YELLOW PAGES NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE NYNEX MOBILE COMMUNICATIONS 


© 1992 NYNEX Corporation. 
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“TO ASSESS 
THE PERFORMANCE 
JOURNALISM... 
HELP STIMULATE 
CONTINUING 
IMPROVEMENT 
THE PROFESSION, 
AND SPEAK OUT 
FOR WHAT 
RIGHT, FAIR, 
AND DECENT” 


From the fc 


unding editorial 


cover photo: KIM KULISH/ 
LOS ANGELES DAILY NEWS 


Focus Children, page 


L.A. Stories: City Ablaze Casts 
Glaring Light the Press 


“Get the Heil Out Here!” 
Where Have You Been? 
The Missing Beat 

“That Special Perspective They Say They Want” 


STEPHANIE NEILL 
CAROL BRADLEY SHIRLEY 
ANDRE SHASHATY 


BAIRD 


TV, Violence, and the Return Radical WALTER GOODMAN 


Focus Children 
Handbook for Journalists 


Selected resources for covering such issues education, 
health, child care, welfare reform, and the campaign debate 
“family values” 


Last Days 
the Newspaper Saloon 


toast the Gray Lady’s home bar 
LARRY SHANNON BETSY WADE 


Campaign 
Lending weight 
the 


dozen questions designed remind journalists 
and candidates that there’s whole world out there 


MICHAEL MASSING 


The Wichita Experiment 
What happens when newspaper tries connect 

readership and citizenship? 

MICHAEL HOYT 


Talking Headaches 


When covering crisis, the networks call experts but 
show little expertise when comes choosing and using them 
JANET STEELE 


CAMPAIGN 


Out It: 

While Perot gets 
through the voters, 
the press gets lost 
the campaign trail 

D.D. GUTTENPLAN 


Chronicle 


Patriot games: the Desert 
Storm tapes 


Salvador’s radio guerrillas 
peace 

Where reporters 
stand(-up) 

Look who’s censoring the 
Taiwan press 

night the gas chamber 
tips how hide 
press: free but 
fading 


Follow-up: the case the 
unwarned stringer 


THE JOB 
The Overtime 
Wars 
ALLAN FREEDMAN 


BOOKS 
The Reporter Who 
Would King: 
Biography Richard 
Harding Davis 

Arthur Lubow 

reviewed 

Raymond Schroth 


The Super Pollsters: 
How They Measure 
and Manipulate Public 
Opinion America 

David Moore 


reviewed Leo Bogart 


LETTERS 
DARTS AND LAURELS 
SHORT TAKES 


THE LOWER CASE 


PUBLISHER 
JOAN KONNER 
EDITOR 
SUZANNE BRAUN LEVINE 


SENIOR EDITOR 
JON SWAN 
MANAGING EDITOR 
GLORIA COOPER 


ART DIRECTOR 
IRA FRIEDLANDER 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
MICHAEL HOYT 
CONTRIBUTING EDITORS 
JAMES BOYLAN 
CHRIS HANSON 
JON KATZ 
MICHAEL MASSING 
BRUCE PORTER 
KAREN ROTHMYER 
STEVE WEINBERG 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 
MARGARET KENNEDY 
PRODUCTION ASSISTANTS 
DENISE DeJOSEPH 
SHELLY HANN 
INTERNS 
MARIA PERALTA, MARK RUBIN 
ASSOCIATE PUBLISHER 
DENNIS GIZA 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
LOUISA KEARNEY 
LEADERSHIP NETWORK 
ROD BAIRD, PETER LENAHAN 
FOUNDING PUBLISHER 
EDWARD BARRETT 


FACULTY CONSULTANTS 
BARBARA BELFORD, 


OSBORN ELLIOTT, PHYLLIS GARLAND, 


KENNETH 


STEPHEN ISAACS, LUTHER JACKSON, 


DONALD SHANOR 
SUSTAINING GRANTS 
THE BAUMAN FOUNDATION 
CABOT FAMILY CHARITABLE TRUST 


THE AARON DIAMOND FOUNDATION 


MEREDITH CORPORATION 
THE SAUL AND JANICE POLIAK 
CENTER FOR THE STUDY 
FIRST AMENDMENT ISSUES 


THE FLORENCE AND JOHN SCHUMANN 


FOUNDATION 


COLUMBIA 
JOURNALISM 
REVIEW 


700 JOURNALISM BUILDING 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, 10027 


EDITORIAL: (212) 854-1881 


BUSINESS ADVERTISING: (212) 854-2716 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: (800) 669-1002 


SCOUTS HONOR 

was stunned Ben Leibman’s letter the 
March/April issue criticizing our series 
The Washington Times the sexual abuse 
Boy Scouts their leaders (Laurel, 
January/February). 

Leibman complains that “the series never 
discussed the fact that most men who molest 
children are not gay, but heterosexually 
identified (even when the victims are young 
boys) and often married and with children 
their own.... The series’ failure differenti- 
ate openly gay men from pedophiles showed 
intentional bias.” 

Well, not only did discuss this issue, 
devoted story it, which ran the 
second day the five-day series. 

The story begins: “For decades, Boy 
Scout leaders have tried protect Scouts 
from sex abusers watching out for men 
they thought were gay. They were watching 
out for the wrong people.” The story 
explains that pedophilia appears sex- 
ual preference all its own, independent 
whether man prefers men women his 
adult sexual relationships. The story quotes 


ABOUT THE COVER: The photo, 
scene front LAPD headquarters after 
the King verdict, was taken Kim Kulish 
for the Los Angeles Daily News. The photo 
you don’t see the cover one taken 
free-lancer Sarah Brown, who was work- 
ing Compton for the Los Angeles Times 
April 30. the foreground Brown’s 
photo man reaching into his waistband 
for gun. After she clicked the shutter, 
Brown reports, the man pointed the gun 
her car just somebody else hit the vehicle 
with shopping cart, “near head. 
quickly left the scene.” the end the 
first day rioting Los Angeles, sixteen 
Times photographers reported more than 
fifty incidents which they were the targets 
(see page 23). 

The Times would not release Brown’s 
photo because and thousands other 
unpublished pictures well hours 
television “outtakes” the riot have 
become the latest focal point the ongoing 
struggle between law enforcement authori- 


LETTERS 


studies saying that “most men who have 
sexual relations with boys are heterosexual 
adults,” and backs that with our own 
study, which showed that about half the 
male Scout leaders accused abusing 
Scouts had sexual relationships with women. 
PATRICK BOYLE 

REPORTER 

THE WASHINGTON TIMES 


THOMAS-HILL REHEARD 

was discouraging find William 
Boot’s “The Clarence Thomas Hearings” 
(CJR, January/February) example the 
kind distortion that regularly decries. 

Boot cites passage from Time’s cover 
supposed pro-Hill bias. The passage likened 
Hill Rosa Parks and other black female 
reformers; Boot then comments that 
another Rosa Parks only one assumes she 
telling the truth.” 

True enough. But the comment makes 
wonder Boot ever saw the original Time 
story, merely lifted the example 
from Media Watch newsletter, which 


ties and the press over unpublished material 
(see “The Subpoena Club,” March/ 
April). intern Marcia Gelbart reports that 
shortly after the riot, the Justice Department 
subpoenaed published photos from the Los 
Angeles Times and New York Times free- 
lance photographer, and videotape that had 
been broadcast seven Los Angeles sta- 
tions. The press complied. 

Two weeks later the government issued 
second set subpoenas asking for all 
unpublished material “involving physical 
damage property and/or injury persons 
during the Los Angeles Riots, 4/29/92— 
5/3/92.” When the media resisted, the 
Justice Department backed off, putting the 
demand for unpublished photos and outtakes 
hold. press time, KABC-TV attorney 
Jody Zucker said the U.S. Attorney’s office 
had agreed first review the published and 
aired material, then decide whether issue 
subpoenas for specific unpublished images. 
“We avoided fight for now.” 
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Christina Rael 74, still 
runs few head cattle 


Catron County, New Mexico, 


and right now thinking 
getting rid that old 


machine and the electricity 
the electricity, that’s quite 
story, starting back the 


Great Depression. But living 
the past not what interests Christina 
Rael. among the millions consumers 
who own rural electric co-ops. 
Their minds are the future, 
because they’ve learned the 
way hard work, resourceful- 
ness, and, yes, cooperation 
make life better for everyone. 
learn more about people like Christina 
Rael and why they too nostalgic about 
things like washboards, call (202) 857-9539. 


America’s Consumer-Owned Rural Electric Co-ops 


National Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 1800 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, 20036 
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says cited the same passage. The actual Time 
story discussed the difficulty knowing 
whom believe, and made the best case for 
both sides. The paragraph preceding the one 
about Hill made just strong case for 
Thomas: “Last week sat there alone, 
reduced surviving discipline and guts 
and the memory past victories hard won. 
was difficult listen him slash the 
senators for their betrayal and not view him 
the victim terrible harm.” 

Quoted out context, sure that this 
passage could just easily have been cited 
evidence “pro-Thomas” bias; 
Thomas was victim terrible harm only 
one assumes that was telling the truth. 

Obviously, any story that examines the 
arguments offered both sides debate 
can selectively quoted support one side 
the other. Did take the trouble look 
the original story? 

NANCY GIBBS 
SENIOR EDITOR, TIME 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


William Boot replies: usual, consulted 
the original text before quoting from it. 
retrospect, regret not having provided 


ALICIA 
PATTERSON 


28th Annual Competition 


Applications are being accepted 
from print journalists with least 


five years professional experience. 


One-year grants $30,000 are 
awarded for the pursuit indepen- 
dent projects significant interest. 


Application deadline: October 
Fellows must U.S. citizens. 


For applications and further pro- 
gram information, write: 


The Alicia Patterson Foundation 
1001 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Suite 1250 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
(301) 951-8512 


little context for the quotation issue, along 
these lines: “Gibbs did include comments 
praising Thomas and suggesting was 
some sense victim the process, but Hill 
definitely came out ahead terms acco- 
lades. count only two three lines 
praise for Thomas, thirteen for Hill who 
was compared not only Harriet Tubman 
and Rosa Parks and Sojourner Truth, but 
also Mechelle Vinson, who won land- 
mark sexual harassment suit. Gibbs also 
described Hill ‘the poised daughter 
many generations black women who have 
been burned carrying torches into the battle 
for principle.’ the Senate 
handling Hill, Gibbs reported: ‘Faced 
with wounded woman, fourteen men mere- 
turned their heads. The most generous 
explanation that was more political 
lapse than human 

asserting that Hill was “wounded,” 
isn’t Gibbs implying that Thomas wounded 
her? must respectfully disagree with her 
opinion that the Time article made the best 
case for both sides. (Incidentally, elsewhere 
the same issue Time reported: “...it 
almost inconceivable that Hill, rather than 
describing her own experience, was fabri- 
cating the portrait sexual-harassment 


“SURPRISE” REPRISE 


Steve Weinberg’s analysis the Esquire, 
Newsweek, and New Republic stories the 
October Surprise the March/April CJR was 
appalling. First, Unger blandly confesses 
that Ari Ben-Menashe, whom 
edges his principal source, lies.” 
But then Unger claims that “the most 
edgeable sources possible are likely 
professional liars.” Say what? Knowledge- 
able sources can professional liars? 

With that standard, Unger goes say 
that because conspiracies are difficult 
investigate, about all that reporter can 
assemble and publish allegations. “Without 
subpoena power, however, all the best reporters 
can hope lay out the allegations and 
try put together all the pieces the puz- 
zle search for the truth,” says Unger 
his defense. Say what? The collection 
allegations equals search for the truth? 

his “analysis,” Weinberg does note that 
Unger’s piece, which supports the likelihood 
October Surprise conspiracy, presented 
virtually verifiable evidence that any- 
thing all occurred. And notes that 
Unger seemingly relied the word 
number sources, several them demon- 
strable liars, many whom Unger did not 
bother talk himself. Yet Weinberg still 
gives Unger’s wholly conjectural fiction 
near passing grade, minus. Astounding. 


Newsweek and The New Republic, 
contrast, and especially Newsweek, demon- 
strate that the central checkable events the 
conspiracy did not fact occur. George 
Bush could not have been the Paris (or 
Casey the Madrid) meeting. both mag- 
azines demonstrate, the times involved the 
two men were entirely different countries 
making public appearances. And Bush’s 
appearances were tracked the newspapers 
the time. 

The conspiracy theory sources are thus 
caught out bald lies regarding the central 
events the alleged conspiracy itself. 
anything else that they say can have pub- 
lishable merit, period. 

Despite these facts, Weinberg gives 
Newsweek only slightly better grade 
than gave Unger’s fictions. And The 
New Republic gets only effect, 
Weinberg throws hat over them. 

Weinberg’s “analysis” the New 
Journalism with vengeance. saying 
that almost everything might true, 
objective verification facts not much 
better than verification all. 

The New York Times gave such New 
Journalism and the October Surprise 
legitimacy publishing Gary Sick’s wholly 
speculative op-ed piece. The did not 
even bother include comment from the 
main target Sick’s charges President 
George Bush. Why bother asking for com- 
ment? Times Sullivan permits journalism 
savage public figures almost wholly with- 
out fear libel action. why risk having 
the White House refute the charge before 
publication? might ruin good story, 
what? 

The day coming when the Supreme 
Court going revisit Times Sullivan. 
Punk journalism like the October Surprise 
hastens that day. 

RICH THOMAS 

CHIEF ECONOMIC CORRESPONDENT 

NEWSWEEK 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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“You had good 


Working with the vast array 
news sources available 
enterprising reporters can uncover 
big stories and develop new ideas. 
And Dialog gives you more articles 
from more sources than NEXIS® 
More than full-text U.S. papers, 
100 overseas papers and inter- 
national newswires. Many are 


exclusives. And the list growing. 
You'll also find unmatched global 
coverage business, financial, 
scientific and technical information, 
making Dialog your best single 
online source under deadline pres- 


1-800-3-D 


Outside 415-858-3785. Fax 415-858-7069 


DIALOG INFORMATION SERVICES, INC. 


KNIGHT-RIDDER COMPANY 


“Who, NEXIS?” 
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“No, they didn't have 


sure. And now includes the 
collection newspapers. 
Talk your Information Center, 
call for free information 
Dialog, which includes side-by- 
side comparison with NEXIS. 
©1992 Dialog Information Services, Inc., 3460 Hillview Avenue, Palo Alto, 
California 94304. All rights reserved. DIALOG is a servicemark of Dialog 
Information Services, Inc., and VU/TEXT is a servicemark of VU/TEXT 


Information Services Inc., registered U.S. Patent and Trademark Office 
NEXIS is the registered trademark of Mead Data Central, Inc 
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“Karen? It’s Bill. turned another unsolved murder. Never made the papers” “Does fit the pattern?” 
pap 
“Same Columbus, Akron and Baltimore” “Sounds like serial “And one else onto it” 


NOW AVAILABLE 


FOCUS 
CHILDREN: 
THE BEAT THE 


FUTURE 
Report the 1992 


Media Conference 
the 
Columbia Universit 
Graduate School 
Journalism 
Sponsored 
The Prudential Foundation 


Approximately 200 pages 
selected transcripts and sum- 
maries presentations nearly 
the top experts children's 


issues. 
Topics include: 
Health Care, Family Values, 
Education, Poverty and 


Who Pays for Childhood 


Speakers included: 

Rep. Patricia Schroeder, 
Carnegie Corp. President 
David Hamburg, M.D., phi- 
lanthropist Irving Harris, 
corporate executive William 
Woodside, and journalists 
Alex Kotlowitz and Paul 
Taylor. 


Send check money order for 
$14.95 to: 


Columbia University 
Graduate School Journalism 


Focus Children 
705 Journalism Building 
Columbia Universit 


New York, 1002 


STRINGS 


the May/June issue, awarded Laurel 
Sam Trade for revealing that the Japan 
desk American Public Radio’s 
“Marketplace” program had accepted grant 
from the Center for Global Partnership, 
funded the Japanese government. 

“Marketplace” and its producer, USC 
Radio (University Southern California), 
receive funds directly from Japanese 
sources. Because the possibility for per- 
ception conflict interest, all such funds 
are sought and granted American 
Public Radio, which distributes but does not 
produce APR then makes 
funding grants “Marketplace.” (The 
Laurel noted that National Public Radio 
refused accept grant; perhaps that 
because NPR both producer and distribu- 
tor its programs, and might not have been 
able avoid conflict interest.) 

APR’s strategy provides important 
layer insulation between funders and the 
program’s producers, editors, and other 
staff. the same time, minimizes contact 
between the funders and the program, per- 
mitting the producers exercise editorial 
judgments free any influence funders. 
fact, this arrangement pertains not only 
Japanese sources but also the program’s 
exclusive corporate funder, GE. 

“Marketplace” makes all its editorial 
judgments free influence funders, 
including the decision that “Japan Desk” 
was crucially important program dealing 
with the global economy. 

JIM RUSSELL 
EXECUTIVE PRODUCER 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


ON-SITE OVERSIGHT 


“The New Unreality” (cJR, May/June), 
Tal Sanit informed readers that have 
complaint, that don’t like spending more 
time voicing agency pictures and less time 
reporting events from the field. 

misgivings are real and accurately 
quoted, but, far from complaining, was 
responding her questions about the pitfalls 
voice-over coverage. What she failed 
explain was feeling that limited 
question overlooking foreign story alto- 
gether without means reserving 
shrinking resources for on-site coverage 
news with undeniable importance the 
American viewing audience. 

Setting priorities unfortunate fact 
life. 

MARTHA TEICHNER 
CBS NEWS CORRESPONDENT 
LONDON 


Tal Sanit’s report the decline on-site 
news reporting from outside the U.S. 
failed mention one network bucking the 


trend CNN, which recently strengthened 

its international newsgathering opening 

bureaus Amman, New Delhi, Bangkok, 
and Rio Janiero. 

EASON JORDAN 

VICE-PRESIDENT, CNN 

ATLANTA, GA. 


TECH CHECK 


found the package articles computer- 
assisted reporting the May/June issue dis- 
appointing. 

There are some confusing items for 
example, SQL and databases seem 
treated totally separate entities, when they 
are, sense, one and the same. Every 
database needs query language; SQL 
fast becoming the norm. (The database soft- 
ware mentioned the articles comes with 
SQL.) And there are numerous omissions. 
There discussion the Poynter 
Institute classes, for instance, even the 
Freedom Forum seminars. And what about 
consultants like Tom Johnson San 
Francisco State, who does on-site training? 

And, last but means least, the pro- 
gram here Columbia not mentioned 
all although ours far the most 
advanced. Similarly unmentioned were our 
seminars for professionals and our offer 
allow professionals sit regular stu- 
dent classes. (Last fall alone sixteen 
reporters for The New York Times and one 
each from the Daily News, the New York 
Post, and the Camden, New Jersey, Courier- 
Post took advantage this offer.) 

might add that book, Exercises 
Computer-Assisted Reporting, has been used 
more journalists than any other fact, 
about ten times more. might also add that 
our students, for god’s sake, are doing more 
interesting work, with less specialized 
equipment, than anything mentioned any 
the authors. 

STEVEN ROSS 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 

GRADUATE SCHOOL JOURNALISM 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


George Landau, who wrote the main article, 
“Quantum Leaps: Computer Journalism 
Takes Off,” replies: Steve Ross was one 
several journalists who were kind enough 
talk with but whose remarks did not fit 
within the article’s scope. When spoke with 
him, made mention regularly 
uled training seminars for reporters; that 
why his program was not listed the arti- 
cle. told about the school’s offer 
let reporters sit regular classes, but 
decided this would little value the 
majority readers, who presume 
not live work New York City. 

should point that was neither 
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majority readers, who presume 
not live work New York City. 

should point out that was neither 
intent nor assignment write compre- 
hensive overview computer-assisted 
reporting. focus was the success 
PC-based data analysis. 

for Structured Query Language (SQL), 
yes, all software that can interpret SQL 
database software, but good deal the 
database software the market cannot 
interpret SQL. 


WARRANT FOR CONCERN 


Once again, CJR has entered that wonderful, 
albeit mythical, world where subpoenas are 
news organization’s greatest fear (“The 
Subpoena Club,” March/April). 

fact, the search newsroom, radio 
studio, station far more disruptive 
and intrusive than subpoena and there 
have been dozens these searches. Unlike 
subpoena, search warrant allows the tar- 
geted newsroom station only moments 
respond and usually denies time consult 
with lawyer. 

Every newspaper and station should have 
and enforce policies for notes and tapes. But 
forewarned: police prosecutors learn 
that your policy calls for routine non-reten- 
tion (e.g., periodically erasing video- 
tapes they can reused), able 
convince judge issue search warrant 
against you. Thus, before reporters consider 
destroying their notes avoid the frying 
pan subpoenas, they ought consider the 
searing heat having their offices, files, 
and computer systems ransacked armed 
and impatient government agents. 

DAN FIDUCCIA 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
EDWARD KOHN 
UNIVERSITY CITY, MO. 


CLIENT, YES; 

PARTNER, 

Doug Underwood’s “The Newspapers’ 
Identity Crisis” March/April) was 
timely piece topic that needs more 
industry dialogue. While the piece was pret- 
much the mark, need correct 
one Underwood’s conclusions that 
reflects misunderstanding our working 
relationship with West. 

Underwood states that “everything ulti- 
mately argues for partnership between 
newspapers and the telephone compa- 
then supports this writing: 
“The Seattle Times ... recently announced 
that the Times was negotiating team 
with West data provider the 
telephone company’s information network.” 
This statement incorrect. 

electronic information provider 
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well newspaper publisher, The Seattle 
Times West’s customer for its tele- 
phone and technology services. Because 
have alternative but use West’s 
monopoly conduit offer our information 
allowed compete with and other 
providers, while they have total monopoly 
control the only telephone access our 
customers. 

West has monopoly control both 
the conduit need and technology that 
would enable market more electronic 
services. Consequently, are forced try 
find ways work with West their 
customer and have initiated and main- 
tained years-long dialogue this regard. 

(Seattle Times) trying desperately per- 
suade monopoly supplier (US West) 
responsive our need use their transmis- 
sion conduit and access their technology. 
customer/client relationship very different 
from partnership. 

The “announcement” Underwood refers 
interesting twist. this case, The 
Seattle Times the supplier and West 
the customer. West provides its cellular 
phone customers quick four-digit access 
our InfoLine phone service. Note that 
West has absolutely control over our con- 
tent. have agreed allow them pro- 
mote our service benefit their cellular 
customers. 


F.A. BLETHEN 
PUBLISHER, THE SEATTLE TIMES 


ERRING EROS 


Regarding the Chronicle piece title “Runs, 
Hits, Eros” May/June), okay, it’s 
pun. But what the three Mets were accused 
rape has nothing with love. 
Libido, yes. Lust, yes. Editors should not 
blur the distinction, even for the sake 
catchy headline. 

SEY CHASSLER 

NEW YORK, 


CORRECTIONS: 


“Sex, War, and Death” May/June), 
Christopher Lydon referred President 
Bush’s nephew John Ellis, who proposed 
“Nine Sundays” plan campaign debates 
for 1992, adding, “The New York Times 
gave op-ed space Ellis and his proposals, 
noting his Harvard credentials but not his 
family connections.” The Times did not give 
op-ed space Ellis: rather, published 
editorial supporting the plan. 

last-minute addition “Runs, Hits, 
Eros,” also the May/June issue, resulted 
misspelling the name the editor the 
New York Post, Lou Colasuonno. Also 
that issue, “Trying Set the Agenda 
Miami,” Jorge Mas Canosa became Jose 
Mas Canosa. 


Health News 
Referral Sources 


The Robert Wood Johnson Foundation 
will grant over $170 mitlion 1992 
for projects addressing problems 
associated with: 
ACCESS CARE 
SUBSTANCE ABUSE 
CHRONIC ILLNESS 
Cost CONTAINMENT 
Health and medical beat reporters 


should contact the Foundation’s 
Communication Office 


for direct and referred news sources, 
and for leads human interest stories 
related these issues. 


JOHNSON 


FOUNDATION 
U.S. Route College Road East 
Post Office Box 2316 
Princeton, New Jersey 08543-2316 


The Impact 
Poverty U.S. Children 


Five Million Children: Statistical Profile 
Our Poorest Young Citizens. Text and 
charts presenting a comprehensive view of 
America’s five million infants and children 
under six out who live poverty. 
pp. $12.95 total. 


Five Million Children: 1991 Update. Brief 
update the monograph above. 
pp. $3.00 total. 


Alive and Research and Policy 
Review Programs for Poor Young 
Children, Lorraine Klerman, Dr.P.H. 
review health problems among poor 
young U.S. children; causes low 
injury, and illness; and adiscussion today’s 
policy choices. 132 pp. $11.95 total. 


Past Caring: History U.S. Preschool 
Care and Education for the Poor, 
1965, Emily Cahan, Ph.D. Adescription 
19th- and 20th-century infant and child 
care programs and education services. The 
review presents historical perspective for 
current policy planning. pp. $7.95 total. 


Send checks made out to Columbia University or write 
for a complete publications list. (For orders of 10 o1 
more copies of one title, deduct 20%.) 


NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
(©) CHILDREN POVERTY 


Columbia University School of Public Health 
154 Haven Avenue, New York, NY 10032 
212-927-8793 Fax: 212-927-9162 
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While Perot gets 
through the 
voters, the press 
gets lost the 
campaign trail 


D.D. GUTTENPLAN 


the Merry Pranksters used say, 
you’re either the bus off the bus. 
It’s time the presidential campaign press 
corps got off the bus. 

Ever since the days Theodore 
White, reporters (and their editors) have 
viewed campaign coverage the 
mate test. White’s The Making the 
President 1960 created two enduring 
characters our national mythology: 
the noble young leader who redeems his 
country, and the all-seeing, all-knowing 
reporter whose virtues gain him (in 
those days was always him) total 
access the candidate and the mate- 
rial for best-seller. 

But White held out the Grail, was 
Rolling Stone reporter Timothy Crouse 
who glorified the Quest. For The Boys 
the Bus, Crouse’s raucous band 
hard-partying reporters covering the 
1972 presidential campaign, the kind 
late-night, soul-baring encounter 
between candidate and reporter that was 
White’s specialty was longer even 
possibility. Crouse depicted campaign 
coverage cross between bear-bait- 
ing and sportswriting. His “boys” kept 
each other long after the candidates 


D.D. Guttenplan covered the 1988 presiden- 
tial campaign for The Village Voice and for 
New York Newsday. currently work 
biography I.F. Stone. 


CAMPAIGN COVERAGE 


had gone bed, and his gleeful account 
their antics inspired generation 
reporters eager for their own piece 
the action. 

1992 nobody stays late. Nearly 
half the traveling press corps are 
women, and Crouse’s mobile frat party 
has been replaced sharing, nurtur- 
ing kind thirtysomething the sky 
lots political banter punctuated 
heartwarming anecdotes about kids, 
computers, cholesterol. But the bot- 
tom-line myth has remained remarkably 
stable: the campaign press elite 
group irreverent truth-seekers, the 
best and brightest the nation’s news- 
rooms, whose reporting contained 
the revealed wisdom our political 
life. 

Which prompts couple rude 
questions: the traveling press corps 
smart, how come does such lousy 
job? And whistle-stop coverage the 
candidates important, why has 
little news come from the campaign 
trail (and why has much what has 
made news been reaction stories 
filed reporters who stayed home)? 

Could that the pageantry the 
traveling campaign press nothing 
more than extremely expensive 
waste time? 


AP/WIDE WORLD 


Consider the following items his- 
torical trivia: 

The last really pivotal story filed 
from the campaign trail ran May 
1987. Democratic front-runner Gary 
Hart responded New York Times 
reporter E.J. Dionne’s query about 
rumors “womanizing” with chal- 
lenge. “Follow around,” said Hart. 
don’t care. I’m serious. anybody 
wants put tail me, ahead. 
They’d very bored.” That same day 
The Miami Herald ran story 
reporter who’d done exactly that, intro- 
ducing the nation Donna Rice and 
putting end Hart’s campaign. 

The next-to-last event historic 
importance the campaign trail 
occurred January 25, 1984, when 
candidate Jesse Jackson had what 
thought was off-the-record conversa- 
tion with Washington Post reporter 
Milton Coleman airport cafeteria. 

brothers and sisters the press 
plane may never forgive for saying 
so, but they were all grounded tomor- 
row campaign coverage would probably 
improve. The only conspicuous losses 
can think are Maureen Dowd’s witty 
dispatches The New York Times, but 
even she might flourish topic 
genuine importance. 

politics, any other beat, the 
best way know what’s important 
have been paying attention all along 


which exactly what staying “the 


bus” makes impossible. far this year 
the traveling press has provided and 
frank discussions Jerry Brown’s taste 
neckwear, Brown adviser’s taste 
headgear, infighting among George 
Bush’s campaign staff, and Bill 
Clinton’s electoral inevitability. 
Meanwhile, the stay-at-home press 
has been forced content itself with 
such crumbs where Bill Clinton’s 
money comes from (Jn These Times 
writer John Judis traced nearly third 
Clinton’s funds Wall Street donors), 
and whether George Bush’s 1988 cam- 
paign broke election laws and then 
destroyed the evidence (Wichita Eagle 
Washington bureau chief Barbara 


4 

| 

1992 


Demick’s account strongly suggests the 
answer yes). Jill Abramson’s anato- 
Perot’s political wire-pulling 
The Wall Street Journal also showed 
what reporter can when she’s not 
chained seat the press plane. 

For the most part, campaign reporters 
are every bit diligent, skeptical, and 
intelligent their counterparts off the 
trail. But the spectacle that delighted 
Crouse, even its kinder, gentler 1990s 
incarnation, always going favor 
horse-race speculation and colorful fea- 
tures over in-depth reporting. 

Polls, fundraising, media strategies 
that’s what the insiders the road 
want know about. Ask candidate 
detailed question about health care and 
you’re instantly marked yahoo. Ask 
about day care job creation the 
racial makeup his staff, and you’re 
tagged fanatic some kind 
“ideologue.” Why this should 
difficult explain, except that “on the 
bus,” naivete the worst possible 
offense. Even novice reporters quickly 
learn the philistinism the road that 
the best way seem sophisticated 
ask the shallowest questions, preferably 
with sneer your voice. 

Very few reporters are able resist 
such peer pressure. Back 1960 one 
them made unseemly fuss about 
candidate’s eagerness intervene 
Vietnam. The candidate was Richard 
Nixon. The reporter was I.F. Stone. 

Unlike today’s journalists, Stone, 
who was his own boss, didn’t have 
editor looking over his shoulder asking, 
“Who cares about Vietnam?” 1960 
few Stone’s colleagues were willing 
seen talking him, let alone 
socializing with such political outcast. 
Finally, until surgery restored his hear- 
ing the mid-1960s, Stone was practi- 
cally deaf, unable play the game 
find-the-sound-bite that keeps today’s 
reporters busy. 

Even after his operation, Stone 
seemed hear things differently. “The 
Nixon-Agnew strategy not just 
‘Southern’ strategy,” wrote 1968, 
“but the mobilization white backlash 
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against black aspiration and small- 
town prejudice against urban sophistica- 
tion. This what [Nelson] Rockefel- 
ler’s defeat the Republican conven- 
tion meant.... symbolized the big 
city, and the big city involves some 
comprehension the black man, who 
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Revealing Look Television News 


Postman, Professor Communication Arts NYU, and Powers 
Correspondent for Channel New York, combine their 
unique perspectives the media this important that 
explains what viewers are really seeing television news 
shows, how they are and how the huge advertis- 
ing revenues from these shows dictate their format. 160 

0-14-013231-7 


Also interest 
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lent, 375 Hudson Street, No New X 


beginning hold its fate his hands.” 

Stone’s powers analysis were 
unique, but his method available for 
emulation: read everything, remember 
what the candidates said (and did) over 
period years not just days 
and bear mind that politics doesn’t 


WATCH 
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Neil Postman 
and 
Steve Powers 


$10.00 


WRITERS WORK The Paris Review interviews 
George Plimpton, editor. Introduction William Styron 
Candid conversations with literary luminaries. 400 
0-14-016684-X 


BAD LANGUAGE 
Lars-Gunnar Andersson and Peter Trudgill 
overview and homage the terrible scourge 
208 
0-14-012508-6 


$14.00 


$10.00 
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take place vacu- 
um, television 
studio. Above all, 
don’t confuse posi- 
tions with interests, 
media-generated 
excitement with 
grass-roots political 
movement. 

I’m not suggest- 
ing that the press 
should boycott the 
presidential cam- 
paigns (though that 
might not the 
worst thing hap- 
pen American 
politics). I’m just 
suggesting more 
reasoned approach. 
Let CNN, the wire 
services, and small 
rotating pool reporters travel with the 
candidates. Let the local media cover 
on-the-ground events each state. 

Keeping reporter Bill Clinton’s 
plane can cost much $1,200 per 
day airfare alone. For about $3,600 
magazine newspaper can subscribe 
for year the American Political 
Network’s campaign hotline, daily on- 
line twenty-four-page computer digest 
100 different media sources. The hot- 
line, which was started 1988, has 
gone long way toward providing 
level playing field for political reporters 
around the country. now possible 
for reporter based Seattle, for 
example, read what the Arkansas 
papers have say about Clinton’s 
record some cases even before 
those papers are the newsstands. 

newspapers used local papers the 
way networks use local affiliates, 
not only could they save money, they 
could also use their own people more 
efficiently. Instead keeping good 
reporters the road playing traveling 
stenographer (or waiting for candidate 
get assassinated, cite another fre- 
quent justification for day-to-day cover- 
age), they could assigned really 
check out candidate’s record. 
figure out precisely who would benefit 
from candidate’s tax proposals. 
whether candidate’s rhetoric race 
relations government regulation 
abortion odds with his her pri- 
vate life. 


Jerry Brown, 

candidate for 
whom the pundits 
had use, 
got pretty far 
800 number 
and 
prayer 


Without the press hanging their 
every nuance, candidates might remem- 
ber who they are supposed 
addressing. Already this year we’ve 
seen candidate with the will skip 
the spectacle and the means use 
technology over the heads the 
news media. Ross Perot doesn’t seem 
press corps. And Jerry Brown, candi- 
date for whom the pundits had use, 
got pretty far 800 number and 
prayer. 

Nobody likes told they are irrel- 
evant. Nor are high-flying reporters (or 
their editors) likely take the first step 
toward grounding their oversized egos. 
Kim Philby, former London Times 
correspondent, once said (explaining 
why joined the KGB), “One does not 
refuse membership elite service.” 

But Perot’s surge the polls, accom- 


plished without 
formal campaign 
and 
obvious hostility 
the mainstream 
press corps, ought 
serve warning. 
not sure how 
much people read 
anymore,” told 
New York Times 
reporter Michael 
Kelly. “What hap- 
really impacts 
people.” 

Perot may 
special case. His 
bankroll gives him 
the delicious luxury 
spurning free 
media less fortunate candidates dream 
cultivating. The reporters’ unspoken 
threat you don’t answer our ques- 
meaningless candidate who can buy 
all the airtime wants, whenever 
wants. Besides, Perot told Kelly, 
antagonistic questions from the press 
only help push the public into his cor- 
ner. Claiming that calls his phone 
banks surged after grilling Meet the 
Press, Perot asked, “What triggered 
those people volunteer? was the 
part the show that was the 

The public’s well-founded distrust 
the media isn’t going away 
overnight. And while confronting Perot 
his rivals with their many inconsis- 
tencies may make for good television, 
giving their evasions equal time with 
the facts isn’t necessarily good journal- 
ism. What Perot clearly knows and 
the media have yet learn that 
Americans are bored stiff with the 
rhetorical questions and rehearsed 
answers that make most campaign- 
trail coverage. Turn off the sound and 
the visuals all look like beer commer- 
cials. Turn off the visuals and you hear 
the press: sound pack barking 
the wrong tree. 

The press will continue matter 
American politics only has some- 
thing say. The print press will contin- 
matter only does more than 
provide scripts for TV. First, though, 
reporters will have get off the bus. 
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PATRIOT 
GAMES 


What Did See 
Desert Storm TV? 


Americans watching Operation Desert 
Storm television thought they saw 
the brilliant success Patriot missiles 
with their own eyes. Yet that very news 
footage has been used congression- 
hearing portray the missile 
dismal failure. The Patriot debate has 
raised questions about media coverage 
defense issues that are especially rel- 
evant Congress hammers out its first 
post-cold-war defense budget. 

Desert Storm provided gripping 
images Patriots arcing across the 
night skies over Israel and Saudi Arabia 
intercept Iraqi Scuds, and U.S. offi- 
cials quickly claimed that the Patriot 
(originally designed shoot down air- 
planes and slow-flying cruise missiles) 
was effective against ballistic missiles. 
Military briefers Saudi Arabia and 
Washington gave running “box scores” 
Scuds fired and intercepted, and 
February speech Raytheon’s 
Andover, Massachusetts, Patriot plant, 
President Bush said, “Patriot proof 
positive that missile defense works.” 
March 1991 Army report Congress 
stated that Patriot missiles had inter- 
cepted forty-five the forty-seven 
Scuds which they were fired. 

Later the spring and summer 
1991, scattered reports the defense 
press and several newspapers began 
question the Patriot’s effectiveness, 
pointing out contradictions between 
U.S. and Israeli assessments the mis- 
sile’s success rate, for example. Still, 
backers the Strategic Defense 
Initiative used the Patriot Exhibit 
their argument that the idea mis- 
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WIPEOUT: time-lapse photo 
during Scud attack Israel 
shows Patriot climbing, then 
plunging toward the ground. 


siles killing missiles was feasible. 

November, Congress endorsed that 
conclusion passing defense bill that 
boosted funds for the Strategic Defense 
Initiative from $3.1 billion fiscal 
1991 $4.15 billion 1992, and mak- 
ing U.S. policy goal develop 
defensive antiballistic missile system 
for deployment. Debating the bill, mem- 
bers repeatedly cited television images 
Scuds and Patriots and asked why 
their constituents deserved less protec- 
tion from missile attack than soldiers 
Israeli citizens. Meanwhile, the Army’s 
official analysis, released December, 
claimed that Patriots had successfully 
intercepted more than percent the 
Scuds engaged over Israel and more 
than percent over Saudi Arabia. 

Then, the winter issue 
International Security, Massachusetts 
Institute Technology professor and 
former Navy nuclear weapons analyst 
Theodore Postol wrote that, based 
available public data, Patriot perfor- 
mance Desert Storm “may have been 
almost total failure intercept quite 
primitive attacking missiles,” and clear- 
did not prove that strategic missile 


defenses could work. 

John Conyers, the Michigan 
Democrat who chairs the House 
Government Operations Committee and 
its legislation and national security sub- 
committee, challenged the Army’s find- 
ings this spring after five-month 
investigation. April hearing, 
from the General 
Accounting Office testified that the 
Army’s Patriot performance data were 
incomplete, inconsistent, and did not 
substantiate even revised Army 
percent success rate over Israel and 
percent over Saudi Arabia. Questioned 
Conyers, Army witnesses said they 
had high confidence only about ten 
Scud kills during Desert Storm. 
Congressional Research Service analyst 
testified that, based the Army’s own 
criteria and data, could only confirm 
that one Scud warhead had been 
destroyed. The Army has refused 
declassify the full analysis the 
Patriot’s 
Conyers’s repeated requests. 

The hearing also examined analyst 
Postol’s charges against the Patriot 
which documented with network 
news footage. those tapes, Patriots 
appeared detonate hundreds thou- 
sands meters behind incoming Scuds, 
explode prematurely, plunge into the 
ground seconds after launch. 

Until the ground invasion 
February, Scud attacks had been the 
closest thing combat footage avail- 
able for impatient and competitive 
press corps, and thus were obvious 
hooks for breathless you-are-there 
accounts from every correspondent 
the ground. Conyers, who argued that 
restricted media access the gulf war 
contributed the lionization the 
Patriot, called the debate over the mis- 
sile story how projected what 
wanted believe onto the 
screen.” 
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One example might January 
report Sam Donaldson ABC. 
screen bright object rocketing 
across the sky, while another one climbs 
meet it. Scud missile head- 
ing toward Dharan eastern Saudi 
Arabia,” Donaldson says. “And rising 
intercept it, U.S. Patriot missile. 
Bullseye! more Scud!” But the 
screen, the Scud seems continue right 
through explosion its path toward 
the ground. 

Meanwhile, the hearing, arms con- 
trol experts Peter Zimmerman, the 
Center for Strategic and International 
Studies, and Charles Zraket, former 
president large defense corporation, 
criticized Postol’s analysis the 
ground that television news clips were 
not technically adequate for assessing 
missile performance even the 
viewer rocket scientist. Among their 
points: 

Film from single camera does not 
provide enough information locate 
object three-dimensional space for 
example, Patriot’s position relative 
Scud when detonates. 

Standard television displays 
thirty complete frames per second (in 
contrast high-speed cameras used 
missile test ranges that record 250 
frames per second). Therefore network 
film cannot accurately show the closing 
two missiles converging several 
thousand miles per hour, since the inis- 
siles move hundreds feet between 
frames. 

sum, the congressional investiga- 
tion did not confirm Postol’s analysis 
that the Patriot was utter failure; 
the same time, however, yielded 
strong evidence that the Army’s claims 
success were exaggerated. The irony 
that the television footage Postol 
relied make his case against the 
missile probably had already done more 
Capitol Hill build support for anti- 
missile defenses than did the Army’s 
estimates. Certainly this the case for 
voters, who have access Army 
reports but who watched the war 
television and who generally see the 
Patriot effective defensive 
weapon. Other governments seem con- 
vinced well: since the end the gulf 
war, the U.S. has agreed sell Patriot 
missile batteries Israel, Kuwait, and 
Saudi Arabia. 


For the 1993 defense bill, the admin- 
istration has requested $5.4 billion for 
strategic and tactical missile defense 
programs, including Patriot upgrades. 
Some analysts had believed that, with 
the glow Desert Storm fading, SDI 
would cut back this year. But June 
the House agreed $4.3 billion, more 
than last year’s figure, and the Senate 
may push the final number higher. The 
Patriot debate sobering indicator 
that once people “see” weapon work, 
can hard change their minds. 
picture worth not just thousand 
words, but billion dollars. 


Jennifer Weeks 
Weeks defense analyst with the 
Congressional Arms Control and Foreign 
Policy Caucus; views expressed here are her 
own. 


DOWN FROM 
THE HILLS 


Salvador’s 
Guerrilla Radio Faces 
Peace 


Radio Venceremos, the guerrilla radio 
that survived the Salvadoran civil war, 
broadcasting daily despite aerial bom- 
bardment and close combat, facing 
different kind challenge gaining 
new listeners, and even advertisers. 

During the war, Venceremos was 
known for its strident reports about the 
revolution and discourses against the 
imperialist United States. Although its 
facts didn’t always check out, provid- 
information the rebels not report- 
the legal media. Last February, 
with the signing the Salvadoran 
peace accords, Venceremos became 
legal too, and began the transition from 
mountain hideaways public life. 

The station’s new approach has sur- 
prised few. During the ceremonies for 
the peace accords, its reporters inter- 
viewed some long-time enemies 
including former U.S. Ambassador 
William Walker. “When they put the 
mike out didn’t think about it,” says 
Walker, who was Salvador 
between 1988 and February 1992. 


“Then remembered what they had said 
about during the war.” 

“The guerrilla radio died with peace,” 
says Santiago Gallo, the forty-four- 
year-old Venezuelan who joined 
Venceremos the beginning the 
war. “Now have professional 
radio. We’d like show people what 
radio can for their lives.” 

The station’s new headquarters are 
middle-class neighborhood San 
Salvador, 120 miles from the mountains 
where transmitted throughout the war; 
state-of-the-art equipment replacing 
the cheap sound mixer, car battery, and 
old auto antenna used use. Gallo, 
willowy graying man who serves 
sort news director, has shed his olive- 
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WAR AND PEACE: Radio 
guerrilla (above) 
writes news summary 
computer the jungle; the 
station’s news director (left) 
broadcasts from San Salvador 
the day the civil war ends. 


green fatigues for tailored jackets and 
dress pants. 

Now that the guerrillas have formed 
political party, the station will serve 
its voice. The new slogan is: 
Revolutionizing radio unite 
Salvador.” 

Station members may have hard 
time matching their wartime exploits, 
however. 1984, for example, piece 
the station’s equipment was used 
weapon against Colonel Domingo 
Monterrosa, one the army’s most 
effective officers. Monterrosa, who had 
grudge against Venceremos, which 
constantly referred him “Pig’s 
Lips,” was lured the prospect cap- 
turing Venceremos’s radio repeater. But 
the repeater (actually one the station 
longer used) was stuffed with dynamite 
and fitted with remote-controlled acti- 
vator. Monterrosa was flying back 
hold press conference announcing the 
end Venceremos, the device blew 
him out the sky. Six other top offi- 
cers died with him. 


Ana Arana 
Arana, free-lance writer, covered 
Salvador from 1987 1990 and returned 
last February cover the peace accords. 
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CORINNE DUFKA 


STAND AND 


DELIVER 


The Art the Pseudo 
Stand-up 


“We needed stand-up, was told, but 
didn’t have time send me, with 
crew, all the way the Bronx and 
return time for the broadcast. The 
editor suggested around the block 
one the tenement buildings 
Sixty-seventh and the stand-up 
front high-rise there. They told 
not say, ‘This Geraldo Rivera, 
reporting from the Bronx,’ anything 
identify location. This did. The 
story wasn’t the air five minutes 
before residents that stretch Sixty- 
seventh Street called the station com- 
plaining. Loudly.” 

described his autobiography, 
Exposing Myself, Geraldo Rivera nearly 
got fired when higher-ups learned about 
this incident early his career 
WABC-TV New York. His mistake: 
doing stand-up from Manhattan for 
story that had taken place the Bronx, 
suggesting was where wasn’t. 
“Obviously, retrospect,” Rivera 
writes, “what did showed incredi- 
ble lack integrity and journalistic 
ethics.” 

Obviously? Not anymore, apparently. 

When started television, 
1964, NBC’s Robert Hager says, stand- 
ups almost always were done while 
reporter was the scene the story. 
Now, thanks advances technology 
and declines network news budgets, 
reporters are increasingly putting 
together stories with video from all over 
the map and voicing-over the tape (see 
“The New Unreality,” May/June). 
stand-up, and where say it, usually 
among the last decisions made before 
piece put the air. 

Like Geraldo Rivera, reporters with 
just minutes before broadcast time 
often must pick location that nearby 
what Hager calls “the ready-made 
dateline within few blocks the 
office. There’s Safeway supermarket, 
there’s church, there’s sidewalk. 
There’s drugstore that’s also close 


that’s got great shot prescription 
counter.” 

Over ABC, meanwhile, the con- 
noisseur stand-ups can sometimes 
recognize Connecticut Avenue 
Sales Street behind Washington bureau 
reporters’ faces. CBS, small traffic 
island near the Washington bureau used 
called Socolow Park, honoring the 
former executive producer the 
Evening News, Sandy Socolow, whose 
correspondents frequently used 
backdrop. 

Some these locations are least 
peripherally related the topic par- 
ticular stories; other frequently used 
stand-up backdrops, says NBC’s Lisa 
Myers, “give you kind generic, 
unidentifiable kind shot.” 

Still others are somewhere 
between. The Presbyterian church next 
door NBC’s Washington bureau, for 
example, NBC favorite. Hager 
calls “the ultimate fallback.” build- 
ing with white columns, “it just looks 
bureaucratic and governmentese. 
use lot.” 

Hager, known hardworking 
reporter, and one the few willing 
talk candidly about this subject, has also 
used the United States Naval Security 
Station adjacent the NBC parking lot. 
looks industrial, relevant stories 
about power, say, industrial safety. 

Last November, Hager did story 
workplace safety, keyed the fatal fire 
chicken plant Hamlet, North 
Carolina. led off with Hager saying, 
North Carolina, today...” over 
video the town. The report cut from 
the plant North Carolina OSHA 
Washington, D.C., textile factory 
Louisville, Kentucky, Hager’s stand- 
chain-link fence (the word “Washing- 
ton” flashes the screen briefly this 
point), back North Carolina, OSHA, 
and Kentucky. This same Naval 
Security Station fence and the 
smokestack behind were used 
background for Hager’s stand-up for 
story did 1991 about alternative 
power sources. 

Another ready-made location 
hallway right the NBC bureau. has 
been used for stand-ups stories con- 
cerning controversies over silicone gel 
breast implants and AIDS drugs. 

suppose you could say that’s 
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WHERE ARE WE? Andrea Mitchell, 
like other NBC reporters 
Washington, sometimes uses 
white-columned Presbyterian 
church backdrop. 


cheating,” Hager says. “It makes people 
think you’ve been out there all day long 
for the story. But me, it’s too minute 
point.” 

isn’t minute John Newhagen, 
former UPI foreign correspondent who 
teaches journalism the University 
Maryland. Newhagen, who has studied 
audience reactions news stories, says 
generic backdrops can mislead viewers, 
encouraging them fill the blanks 
with wrong assumptions even when 
they are accurately identified. “If the 
setting which reporter appears 
looks like hospital corridor, would 
natural for the viewer place the 
correspondent hospital corridor. 
Production techniques can enhance pre- 
sentation, but journalistic norms 
demand the most accurate depiction 
event.” 

“If were true that principle 
and stand the place where did 
fact-gathering,” Hager says, 
front series gray buildings 
around town. FDA looks like FAA 
looks like OSHA. They look boring.” 


Tal Sanit 
Sanit free-lance writer who lives 
Washington, D.C. 


& 


TWIST 


Look Who’s 
Censoring News Now 


September 1991, ICRT, the only 
English-language radio station 
Taiwan, fired two its best reporters. 
Station management said “financial dif- 
ficulties” had required major restruc- 
turing; altogether, fifteen people were 
let go. hidden agenda here, spokes- 
men said, just tough times. 

Taiwan’s Chinese press and the 
reporters themselves, both American, 
disagreed vehemently, the point that 
the reporters took the step unprece- 
dented for foreign nationals Taiwan 
suing the station for “improper 
dismissal” district court. 

Six years ago such story would 
have raised eyebrows Taiwan. 
Martial law and strict government cen- 
sorship the press were accepted 
fact life. Less than decade ago, sus- 
pended licenses, stiff fines, 
and even jail sentences awaited those 
Kuomintang party line. 

Martial law ended 1986, however, 
and censorship thing the past. 
Opposition parties are now legal and 


street protests have become common- 
place. The new atmosphere freedom 
one reason the Taiwanese press, exer- 
cising its recently discovered muscles, 
has been eager cover the dismissal 
the two reporters. 

Even more striking the fact that 
one blaming the government for the 
firings. According the reporters and 
the press, ICRT’s own board direc- 
tors responsible. 

Interestingly, the station can 
described more American than 
Taiwanese. its listeners, certainly, 
ICRT, International Community 
Radio, American institution. Born 
1979, ICRT grew out United 
States Armed Forces Radio, Taiwan. 
The ten-person board directors 
which has strong ties the American 
business community includes two 
Americans, Dutch meat importer, and, 
one judge last names alone, 
seven Chinese. Several those Chinese 
directors, however, have spent many 
years the United States, even holding 
American passports. 

Furthermore, the news department 
dominated Americans. Current news 
director Doc Casey, who personally 
gave notice the dismissed reporters, 
veteran Armed Forces Radio, 
Korea. On-air personalities are general- 
American, are most reporters and 
producers. 

the past, ICRT’s newscasters cared 
little about local news, frequently mis- 
pronouncing Chinese names and ignor- 
ing breaking stories. But the summer 
long-time staff member 
Nicholas Gould, one the most 
respected foreign journalists Taiwan, 
became deputy news director. Gould 
had grand ideas about gaining listeners 
the competitive Taiwan radio market 
beefing domestic news. hired 
two Americans, George and 
Jim Finkle, both whom speak 
Chinese fluently and who, along with 
other ICRT staffers, felt that profession- 
news coverage was part and parcel 
the great wave change sweeping 
across Taiwanese society. 

Unfortunately, 
Wehrfritz, ICRT’s board directors, 
and particular the Americans it, 
still have “martial law mentality.” The 
moment truth occurred after the sta- 
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tion aired reports street protest 
organized the opposition Democratic 
Progressive party (DPP) April 17th. 
The reports, said Wehrfritz, led the 
impression the part the board that 
ICRT was being perceived “DPP 
radio.” 

August, the board designated 
“committee look into station 
restructuring and appointed Doc Casey 
news director. Casey issued series 
threatening memos, one which 
warned the “dangerous attitude” 
journalists who “from time time ... 
are seeking become martyrs pro- 
mote defend freedom speech.... 
Once you step outside those boundaries, 
you’re your own, and believe 
you will not only lose support, but 
most likely your job well.” 

And the two reporters did lose their 
jobs, month after this warning. Gould 
was demoted, and his popular weekly 
public affairs show, and 
Opinions, was taken off the air. 

But May, the Taipei district court 
found favor the fired reporters, rul- 
ing that they were owed back pay and 
benefits. Meanwhile, the press focused 
much public attention the station 
that management soon found itself 
forced put Gould’s show back the 
air. has given him relatively free 
hand reporting domestic news ever 
since potent comment the 
change Taiwanese society, where the 
press itself becoming the guardian 
the free press. 

Andrew Leonard 
Leonard, who lived Taiwan for four 
years, free-lance writer based 
Berkeley, California. 


DEATH 
WATCH 


Night the 
Gas Chamber 


April 21, 12:05 A.M., four 
after Robert Alton Harris was supposed 
dead the first time, San Quentin 
State Prison spokesman Vernell 
Crittendon strode the lectern face 
the press for the sixth time that day. 
told the 120 reporters the 
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deathwatch inside the prison that the 
Ninth Circuit Court Appeals had 
issued last-minute stay execution. 
“The institution still status 
readiness,” said. Many the 
reporters couldn’t help themselves. 
They laughed. the institution was 
ready, the system was not. 

The families John Mayeski and 
Michael Baker, the two sixteen-year-old 
boys Harris had brutally murdered 
July 1978, were standing watch 
the execution. Harris, who had invited 
few family members and friends 
attend, was the deathwatch cell, just 
waiting, watching TV. Back the early 
1980s, had offered sell the televi- 
sion rights his execution. “If they’re 
going executions California,” 
explained free-lancer Frank 
Clancy, “at least they should show the 
public. They should show what kind 
changes man goes through when they 
suck his life out him.” 

careful weighing public access 
and media clout had resulted pool 
eighteen media observers, chosen 
from the broader press corps inside the 
prison, who had jockeyed furiously for 
the privilege crowding into the gas 
chamber building observe Harris’s 
last breaths. The drama led most news- 
casts California that afternoon and 
into the next morning. 

The Ninth Circuit was battling furi- 
ously fax and telephone with the 
U.S. Supreme Court over Harris’s even- 
tual fate. The third and last stay 
execution would finally lifted 
5:56 A.M. Tuesday morning, bare nine 
minutes before began gasping 
death the chamber. 

Reporters were caged inside harshly 
lit “media (actually staff train- 


=" 


LIVE FROM SAN QUENTIN: 
air some thirteen hours before 
Robert Harris’s execution. 


ing center), with view San 
Francisco Bay. Dozens satellite dish- 
and microwave trucks, powered 
huge purring generators, were posi- 
tioned outside. one point counted 
twenty folks doing “live shots” 
shoulder shoulder along the prison 
driveway. 

Crittendon fed bits and pieces, 
telling that Harris, earlier the 
evening, “seemed somewhat light- 
hearted. But can sense seriousness.” 
the execution would car- 
ried out with “team approach” that 
would “eventually end lethal envi- 
ronment.” 

Meanwhile, Harris ordered final 
meal: two pizzas, twenty-one pieces 
extra-crispy Kentucky Fried Chicken, 
jelly beans, and six-pack Pepsi. 
stood the deathwatch cell and ate this 
stuff “big bites, big bites,” Crittendon 
told with smile. also ordered 
pack Camels. 

the delays dragged into the 
early morning, everyone got little 
edgy, reporters will when 
deprived both sleep and story. This 
was not fun, this was shitty story, and 
was not going planned. 

Then, 3:05 the first and sec- 
ond stays were vacated back 
Washington, and corrections depart- 
ment spokesman Tip Kindel genial 
former reporter with lots buddies 
the pack breezed into the media 
hall and rounded the press witnesses 
for the quick shuttle over the cham- 
ber. 3:09 they were the road, 
almost leaving behind reporter from 


an 


San Jose station KCIU, who 
screamed, “No, no, was the toilet! 
Please, I’ve got get in!” 

Then came the third stay and Harris 
didn’t get die. was unstrapped 
bare moments before the cyanide was 
released. The witnesses returned 
report that was sort jovial and sort 
somber and seemed joking with 
the guards. 

learned that was dark and weird 
inside the chamber, that the witnesses 
stood risers, shoulder shoulder, 


PRINT MEDIA 


Macworld 
MAGAZINE 


Computers Accounting 
MAGAZINE 


(ander 30.000 circ.) 


Week 
(over 50,000 circ.) 
Computer Retail Week 
NEWSPAPER 
{under 30,000: cise.) 


Windows Watcher 
NEWSLETTER 


MEDIA 


TELEVISION 
PROGRAM 
Computing Success!, 


Business Radio Network 
RADIO PROGRAM 


Computer Club, 


Prodigy Services 
ON-LINE 
PUBLICATION 


Computer Press 


Promoting 
in Computer Journalism 


ARTICLES 


Peter Krass, 


Information Week 
NEWS 


Pascal Zachary and 
Stephen Kreider Yoder, 
Wall Street Journal 

STORY 


(general-interest pub.) 


NEWSPAPER NEWS 


Preston Gralla, 


PC/Computing 
FEATURE 


(computer pub.) 


Elizabeth Corcoran, 
Scientific American 
FEATURE 
(general-interest pub.) 
Business World, ABC Douglas Adams, MacUser 
OPINION/ 
EDITORIAL 


Deborah Branscum, 
Macworld 
COLUMNIST 
Russell Ito, MacUser 
PRODUCT REVIEW 
HARDWARE 
Craig Stinson, 


Magazine 
PRODUCT REVIEW 
SOFTWARE 


peering Harris. They heard 
machinery clanking somewhere and the 
whoosh water chemicais going 
out the chamber. Chris Crystal 
UPI said was “pretty awesome.” 
When did the phone ring with news 
the stay? 4:04 a.m. Did look any- 
one? Yes, the guards and maybe the 
victims’ families. How many minutes 
was strapped down? Ten. What was 
his mood? was ready die. 

The morality the event were 
covering was not directly addressed. 


Announcing the Winners the 


Seventh Annual 
Computer Press 


Awards 


for works appearing 1991 


BOOKS 


David Arnold, 
Computers and Society: 


STORY Impact! 


(computer pub.) 


(Mitchell/McGraw-Hill) 
NONFICTION 
Microsoft Corp., 

Microsoft Excel: Step Step 
(Microsoft Press) 
INTRO HOW-TO: 
SOFTWARE 
Neil Salkind, 

Getting Started with the 
Apple Macintosh 
(Microsoft Press) 

INTRO HOW-TO: 
SYSTEMS 
Jesse Berst, Stephen 
Roth, Olav Martin Kvern, 
and Scott Dunn, 
Real World PageMaker 


(Bantam Computer Books) 
ADVANCED HOW-TO: 
SOFTWARE 


Raj Jain, 
The Art Computer 
Systems Analysis 
(John Wiley Sons) 


ADVANCED HOW-TO: ~* 
SIFSTEMS 


For complete list winners and runners-up, for information entering the 
awards, write Horizon Communications, 8865 Morro Rd., Ste. A2, Atascadero, 93422. 
For information the Computer Press Assn., write 7000 Bianca Ave., Van Nuys, 91406. 


Awards Sponsored 


One the reporters paused the 
porch the media center and said, 
“Well, know one thing this guy 
Harris ain’t worth damn. He’s total 
shit.” Another reporter said after the 
first try gassing Harris that she “had 
personal feelings” about watching 
the spectacle. third suggested that 
America still had one foot firmly plant- 
the world blood retribution. 
(There are 329 men and two women 
death row California, and about thirty 
more arrive each year. We’re going 
have kill least three people 
month we’re ever going keep 
pace.) 

was dawn, just the Bay wind 
got really chilly and the and radio 
people were preparing for their morning 
news shows, that learned there 
would more stays. The eighteen 
media witnesses were once again hur- 
ried into the vans and back the cham- 
ber, where they joined the other thirty- 
one watchers. Harris was brought and 
immediately strapped down. fooling 
around this time. witness called 
“double time.” Harris made eye contact 
with Steve Baker, the father one 
his victims. mouthed the words “I’m 
sorry.” Baker nodded acknowledg- 
ment. The gas was formed lethal pel- 
lets combining with acid solution 
and released 6:05. Sixteen minutes 
later, Harris was pronounced dead. 

Lin Neumann 
Neumann the editor the Sacramento 
News Review. This article adapted 
from one wrote for that paper. 


HIDING 
SPACE 


Tips for 
Avoiding Scrutiny 


recently discovered memorandum 
from the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration has some startling 
advice for NASA officials who antici- 
pate Freedom Information Act 
requests for their records. Among the 
document’s suggestions: 

the conclusion meetings the 
end the day review your notes and consid- 
whether you really need retain them. 
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you do, take time rewrite them such 
way minimize any adverse impact 
should they publicly disclosed. Then 
destroy your old notes. 

Avoid retaining drafts documents. 
Each draft constitutes separate document 
potentially subject disclosure. 

Use yellow stick-ons other similar 
attachable tabs annotate personal copies 
documents you wish retain. 
Annotations document make the anno- 
tated copy separate document potentially 
subject disclosure. retained, yellow 
stick-ons would also subject FOIA dis- 
closure. However, since there obliga- 
tion under FOIA provide documents 
any particular order relationship each 
other, furnishing out context copies 
stick-ons can render any information 
released significantly less meaningful.... 

Attempt make each document (i.e. 
page) stand alone. Avoid cross references 
other documents that can lend context 
document and thereby enhance its informa- 
tional value should ultimately dis- 
closed. 


The internal memo was issued 
November 1989 the request 
interagency group reviewing program 
put into space nuclear reactor 
called SP-100 following the group’s 
first meeting. was discovered during 
review SP-100 the investigations 
and oversight subcommittee the 
House Committee Science, Space, 
and Technology, chaired Michigan 
Democrat Howard Wolpe. 

The memo, says Steve Aftergood 
the Federation American Scientists, 
“is outrageous, and completely contrary 
the spirit and letter the Freedom 
Information Act.” Even NASA agrees, 
least public. But the memo 
aberration indication NASA’s 
true attitude toward public disclosure 
and the press? 

expert SP-100 and frequent 
FOIA requester, Aftergood notes that 
his own Freedom Information Act 
experience with NASA has been good, 
adding, would rate NASA the 
upper end the scale terms dis- 
closure.” NASA itself claims that the 
memo represents “isolated” incident. 
Public interest groups, however, along 
with many journalists who write 
NASA, see the memorandum part 
pattern disinformation and evasion. 

its “FYI Media Alert” for 1992, 
summary and analysis hundreds 
attempts the Bush administration 
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restrict public access information, the 
Reporters Committee for Freedom 
the Press gave NASA low marks. 
Examples included the agency’s vast 
underestimation the cost building 
the proposed Freedom space station and 
incident which prominent NASA 
scientist was forced alter his testimo- 
before Congress about the dangers 
the greenhouse effect. 

Jane Kirtley, executive director the 
Reporters Committee, says NASA 
changed dramatically after the fatal 
crash the Challenger space shuttle 
1986. “NASA used have reputation 
one the most open agencies all,” 
Kirtley says. “Since Challenger, they’ve 
slammed the door shut” (see “NASA 
and the Spellbound Press,” 
July/August 1986). 

Robert Hotz, editor-in-chief 
Aviation Week Space Technology 
from 1955 1980, and member the 
presidential commission assigned 
examine the Challenger disaster, goes 
further. flatly states that NASA has 
history lying the public that 
extends back its beginnings. “NASA 
doesn’t live the law,” says. “Their 
attitude is, “We went the moon and 

response Congressman Wolpe’s 
concerns, NASA conducted investi- 
gation into the memo, but Wolpe 
deemed the results unacceptable. His 
aides point “discrepancies” NASA 
testimony. For example, the memo’s 
author, NASA attorney William Sikora, 
and Sikora’s boss, Larry Ross, told the 
investigator they could not remember 
just why the memorandum was pre- 
pared. But internal memo another 
Lewis employee quotes Ross telling 
his senior staff that the guidelines were 
intended block attempts group 
protesters obtain records 
the space nuclear program. 

Wolpe demanded second investiga- 
tion, and this time NASA put its inspec- 
tor general, Bill Colvin, charge. 
Asked how his review different from 
the first, Colvin says, putting 
everyone under oath.” 

Kate Doyle 
Doyle analyst the National Security 
Archive, nonprofit research institute and 
library. 


FREE, BUT 
FADING 


What’s Killing the 
Ex-Soviet Press 


the glory days glasnost recede 
into history, the media that helped win 
the great struggle against communism 
are losing another battle with the 
market. 

Pravda’s decision temporarily sus- 
pend publication mid-March was just 
one indication the gravity the situ- 
ation. The “shock therapy” Boris 
Yeltsin’s economic program has 
brought most major newspapers 
Russia the brink bankruptcy. 
some estimates, seven out eight jour- 
nalists Moscow could find them- 
selves out job the end the year. 

Raised subsidies, the media were 
ill prepared for the wrenching realities 
market forces (see “Letter from 
Moscow,” CJR, January/February). 
January, higher subscription rates 
brought about inflation led major 
losses for most national publications. 
Total circulation daily and weekly 
newspapers published Moscow 
dropped percent below 1991 levels, 
with some newspapers losing much 
percent their subscribers. 

Meanwhile, the relaxation price 
controls has increased the cost 
from the official 700 
rubles ton ten and then twenty 
times that amount. the same time, 
transportation and distribution costs 
have tripled. Ironically, newspapers 
with the highest circulation and all- 
commonwealth distribution such 
the trade union newspaper Trud, the 
nonpartisan Argumenty Fakty, and the 
youth-oriented Komsomolskaya Pravda 
have suffered much more than the 
small-circulation and local publications. 
add insult injury, nationalist and 
pornographic publications, which are 
sold premium prices, have diffi- 
culty paying even the black-market cost 
paper and printing. 

Radio and are also having hard 
time making ends meet, what with the 
general inflation wages and the rising 
cost electricity and other services. 
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STREET SALES: Moscow’s 
mainstream press weakens, 


the pornographic and nation- 
alistic press gains strength. 


Aware the importance not alien- 
ating the press time painful eco- 
nomic reform, Yeltsin has responded 
pleas for aid imposing fixed low 
price percent the paper going 
into newsprint and providing subsidy 
the agency responsible for the deliv- 
ery publications. While welcoming 
the support, many journalists worry that 
will lead dependency. There 
some justification for this fear: fixed- 
price supplies newsprint will only 
list the government compiling. 

Most news organizations, meanwhile, 
have established departments sell 
advertising space and time. With 
Western currencies high compari- 
son with the ruble, foreign advertisers 
are particularly sought after. are for- 
eign partners. But Westerners complain 
that they have difficulty finding partners 
who understand the concepts and tech- 
nology Western-style business. 

solution that problem could 
come the form U.S.-based insti- 
tute that would conduct training pro- 
grams for journalists business and 
technology. But far such efforts have 
not gone beyond the talking stage. 

Meanwhile, under the ruthless pres- 
sures the market, many publications 
that contributed much the triumph 
democracy the U.S.S.R. now risk 
death degeneration into second-rate 
tabloids. 

Alexei 


acting New York bureau chief for 


Moscow News. 


YEVEGNI KONDAKOV 


FOLLOW-UP 


WITHOUT 
WARNING 


March/April) will recall Frank Smyth’s 
account the unwillingness many 
news organizations take responsibili- 
for the stringers they send into danger 
zones. new twist this issue has 
been playing out courtrooms 
Texas. 

all started 1986, when staff 
photographer for the Paso Herald- 
Post told Alfredo Gutierrez free- 
lance photographer rush assign- 
ment for The Seattle Times. The Times 
needed photos soon-to-open hotel 
neighboring Juarez, Mexico, for 
profile the hotel’s owner, high-living 
Gilberto Ontiveros. Learning 
Gutierrez’s destination, the chief pho- 
tographer the Herald-Post also asked 
him get photo the hotel, and 
ask few questions about it. 

Gutierrez didn’t meet his deadline 
because was being beaten and tor- 
tured for twelve hours seven men, 
one whom was Ontiveros. They 
threatened sodomize him and use 
electricity his testicles. Holding .45 
the photographer’s head, Ontiveros 
yelled, “Those sons-of-bitches the 
Herald-Post they slandered 
name. They’re going pay for that.” 

Gutierrez didn’t what 
Ontiveros was talking about. one 
had him anything about the man, 
and Gutierrez hadn’t seen any the 
page-one articles, written Herald- 
Post reporter Terrence Poppa, about 
Ontiveros’s role drug kingpin (the 
paper later nominated the series for 
Pulitzer Prize). 


didn’t meet 
his deadline 
because was 
being beaten 
and tortured 


After the incident, Editor 
Publisher reported that Gutierrez felt 
the Herald-Post was playing the 
story what had happened him just 
sell papers. “Nobody seems 
worried concerned about personal 
safety,” told the magazine. 

think the article upset the Herald- 
Post management,” Gutierrez says now. 
“They were also angry the fact that 
refused back Juarez testify 
against Ontiveros when the Mexican 
authorities arrested him.” result, 
Gutierrez says was blacklisted the 
paper the source most his photo 
assignments. And although the paper 
initially paid send Gutierrez doc- 
tor and put him hotel for protec- 
tion, later, after both and Poppa 
received death threats, only Poppa got 
any help from the Herald-Post. “They 
relocated him,” Gutierrez says, “and 
even bought him gun.” 

Gutierrez sued the Herald-Post and 
its parent company, Scripps Howard, 
1988. The key issue the suit 
whether the paper had duty warn 
Gutierrez connection with the Juarez 
assignment. legal briefs, the newspa- 
per argued that “News organizations 
simply cannot afford legally and 
financially responsible for the protec- 
tion journalists, free-lance other- 
wise, from any and all possible harm 
they might encounter.” 

The district court agreed, but 
January the Texas court appeals 
overturned the decision. Justice Jerry 
Woodard wrote, believe that ordi- 
nary prudent reporter would want 
know the object his assignment 
was known gangster. extraordi- 
nary danger existed and there was 
duty warn.” Gutierrez received 
monetary damages, however. 

Scripps Howard has appealed the 
Texas Supreme Court. “We didn’t send 
him break drug ring,” says Monty 
Stevens, attorney for Scripps Howard. 
sent him take pictures. This 
not It’s the real world. 
People don’t ride around with Uzis.” 

Today, Ontiveros prison 
Juarez and Gutierrez driving bus 
Texas. says hopes return one 
day newspaper photography. 


Maria Peralta 
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DART Steven Brill, president American Lawyer 
Media, publisher numerous legal publications coast 
coast, and producer Court TV, for prima facie case 
cruel and unusual punishment. After his San Francisco 
report finding liability against General Motors 
multimillion-dollar personal injury suit the report had 
misidentified the losing lawyer and the April clarifica- 
tion had failed remind readers what the error had 
been Brill responded with the journalistic equivalent 
public flogging. page-one box April not 
only explained that the “mealy-mouthed correction” had 
violated policy, and tendered apology; also took 
pains include the name the editorial assistant who 
had made the original mistake, the name the associate 
editor who had written the clarification, and the names 
the executive editor and publisher who had failed 
review beforehand. Photocopies this item were sent 
all editorial employees, along with the pointed informa- 
tion that the associate editor had been suspended for 
week. hope you all know that are dead serious about 
our corrections policy,” the legal eagle wrote. “It’s one 
the things that distinguishes from much the rest 
the press.” 


LAUREL the Minneapolis, Minnesota, Star 
Tribune, and staff writers Donna Halvorsen and Allen 
Short, for “Free Rape,” 30,000-word series exposing 
the failure Minnesota courts and prisons deal effec- 
tively with rapists and child molesters and generating 
various proposals for reform the legislative assembly, 
the attorney general’s office, and the governor’s task force 
violent crime. Based nine-month computer-assist- 
analysis the careers 767 sex criminals convicted 
first-degree charges the 1980s, well inter- 
views with victims, judges, attorneys, police investigators, 
probation officers, sex therapists, corrections officials, 
academic researchers, crime statisticians, and others, the 
series revealed shocking pattern repeat offenses 
rate far greater than that suggested official state figures 
pattern made still more shocking the further find- 
ing that rapists and child molesters who had completed 
treatment Minnesota’s highly praised, $6.3 million-a- 
year psychological treatment program were more likely 
commit new sex crimes than those who were never treated. 


AND 


DART the Deerfield Beach, Florida, Thursday 
Times, for editorial protectionism. Not until six the 
company’s seven reporters complained management 
about the omission from its April Police Beat page 
item involving the paper’s editor; and not until the item 
was picked the competing Deerfield Beach 
Observer and Boca Raton News, did Thursday Times read- 
ers learn that its editor, Dennis Feola, had been arrested 
April for drunk driving and possession cocaine. 


DART the Gastonia, North Carolina, Gaston 
Gazette, for dubious choice role models. The paper’s 


April edition carried 
Made It” section featur- 


ing dozens local 
achievers; included 
the 
artists, writers, teachers, 
patients, musicians, 
business leaders, crime 
fighters, athletes 
one Virgil Griffin, veter- 
die-hard activist 
the Kiux Klan. 


and 


LAUREL the Los Angeles Times, for rising the 
occasion. Twelve days after the Rodney King verdict let 


loose uncontrolled rage that shook the city, the nation, 
and the world rage that found partial expression 
$500,000 damaged Times-Mirror property the paper 
valiantly tried make some sense all. Its 
fifty-two-adless-page series, “Understanding the Riots,” 
recorded searing detail the deep roots the upheaval, 
the ugly images chaos, and, above all, the voices 
South Central residents black and white, Latino and 
Asian, shop owners and looters, ministers and gang mem- 
bers, firefighters and cops venting frustration, fury, and 


fear. Then, with the ink barely dry that collaborative 
effort the work some forty researchers, writers, edi- 
tors, photographers, and graphic artists the Times 
May presented second five-part series, this one 
27,000-word blockbluster produced almost singlehandedly 
staff writer David Shaw (who had begun the project 
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after the Rodney King beating but before the riots), the 
changing relationship Coziness over 
the past hundred years between the Los Angeles Police 
Department and the local media, paying scrupulous atten- 
tion the itself. Based even-handed review 
thousands newspaper and magazine articles, books, 
and videotapes, well more than hundred inter- 
views with journalists, scholars, civic leaders, and law 
enforcement officers, Shaw’s analysis showed that there 
plenty cause for both praise and blame the Times and 
its competitors their coverage the LAPD. What can 
never known, course, whether the course the 
city’s recent tragic history could would have been 
changed had the on-the-record evidence the LAPD’s 
alarming patterns behavior ever been seriously exam- 
ined the powerful Los Angeles Times instead 
the alternative L.A. Weekly, which had raised the issue 
1990 little effect. 


DART the Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvauia, Citizens’ 
Voice, for conducting chorus p.r. news. The paper’s 
special twenty-four-page “Voices” section March 
was medley pieces reporting the progress eco- 
nomic development the area twenty years after devas- 
tating flood. But while many the selections carried the 
bylines members the Citizens’ Voice staff, others 
hymns Penn State University, College Misericordia, the 
Geisinger Wyoming Valley Medical Center carried 
“Special the Citizens’ Voice” bylines outside writers 
who were, fact, p.r. representatives those particular 
organizations. The offerings were accompanied num- 
ber harmonious ads. 


DART the Winnipeg, Canada, Free Press, for dis- 
playing paper-thin skin. Responding comments from 
readers who had been dismayed the paper’s April 
coverage the L.A. riots the first 30,000 copies 
the press run, news the mayhem, looting, and killing 
had been relegated page 56, while the paper’s front 
page was trumpeting edible golf tees and local good deeds 
ombudsman Barry Mullin’s May column was impoliti- 
cally blunt: such underplay story whose significance 
had been clear well before the paper’s 11:15 deadline, 
Mullin’s judgment, was but one dramatic example 
“not-so-subtle shift” the paper’s news focus, shift 
away from harder stories softer features, away from the 
kind sound news judgment that would never have put 
those “good news” stories the paper’s front page under 
any circumstances, L.A. riots not. Responding 
Mullin’s critique, the paper’s new publisher, Maurice 
Switzer, was equally blunt: James Warren, the Chicago 
Tribune’s media critic, put May column, Switzer 
read Mullin “the riot act,” rescinding the ombudsman’s 
long-established independence and demanding printed 


Le 


apology. Mullin immediately resigned; his lawsuit 
under way. 


DART KVEG-AM, Las Vegas, for dealing from 
the bottom the deck. When Larry Grossman, the popu- 
lar and highly respected host You Can Bet It, daily 
talk show featuring handicappers, gamblers, and 
sportswriters, was told station management have 
guest his March program one B.T. Sisson, tout who 
works out 900-number phone service, Grossman 
reluctantly agreed, but only with the understanding that 
could ask his guest tough questions and depart from his 
regular format taking phone calls from listeners. One 
day after the show had aired with those tough questions 
and listener phone calls including one from the head 
Las Vegas monitoring service who strongly challenged 
Sisson’s claims wins the station’s owner told 
Grossman his number was up. Was his firing related the 
fact that Sisson had just paid the house some $1,900 for 
three weeks advertising KVEG? Judging from 
account the Las Vegas Review-Journal, such conclu- 
sion would pretty safe bet. 


DART Anthony Lewis, venerable columnist for 
The New York Times, for proving the truth the saying 
Horace that “Sometimes, even good old Homer nods.” 
eloquent April column, Lewis decried the “attack- 
dog journalism” that had been unleashed against 
Democratic presidential candidate Bill Clinton “even 
serious newspapers” but pointed his powerful finger 
only one such paper name: the rival Washington 
Post, for front-page piece, headed HILLARY CLINTON’S 
LAW FIRM DOES BUSINESS WITH THE STATE, whose editor, 
Lewis opined, “should working for the National 
Enquirer.” The scribe seemed blissfully blind the 
“snarling mastiffs the press” much closer home, 
the pages The New York Times itself wit, WEALTHY 
INVESTMENT FAMILY BIG HELP CLINTON (February 5); 
CLINTON THANKED COLONEL FOR ‘SAVING FROM 
THE DRAFT’ (February 13); CLINTON COULD HAVE KNOWN 
DRAFT WAS UNLIKELY FOR HIM (February 14); CLINTONS 
JOINED S&L OPERATOR OZARK REAL ESTATE VENTURE 
(March 8); CLINTON WORKED EXEMPT HIS OFFICE FROM 
ETHICS CODE (March 27). Ironically, the case for including 
the Lewis’s pack “even serious newspapers” 
was made letters the editor only inches away, point- 
ing out, among other things, the misleading omis- 
sion significant facts its story Clinton’s handling 
the Arkansas ethics bill. Whether these letter-writers 
believed that editors the would more properly 
employed the National Enquirer could not 
ascertained. 


This column compiled and written Gloria Cooper, 
managing editor, whom nominations should addressed. 
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The Hell 
Out 


Stephanie Neill 


Bob Brill, West Coast bureau chief for 
UPI radio, was crouched down pub- 
lic telephone, filing report for NBC 
radio the flash point the Los 
Angeles riots. About fifty yards away, 
rioters were attacking truck driver 
Reginald Denny. Within moments Brill 
himself was accosted angry-look- 
ing man who asked him, the hell 
are you doing here?” 

raised arms and said, ‘I’m 
news reporter, I’m just filing 
Brill recalls. Before knew it, full 
bottle beer exploded the side 
his face, knocking him the ground, 
where people kicked and beat him. 
“They kept yelling, ‘Get the hell out 
here! Get the hell out Brill 
says. “The really frightening thing was 
wondering more people were going 
come and join the fun.” 

Instead, the mob stopped and Brill 
began stumbling the fifteen feet 
his car, only stopped another 
man, who demanded his wallet. Brill 
gave him his cash but not the billfold, 
and finally made inside his car. Just 
got started, the man threw large 
rock through his back window. 

Brill suffered cracked skull, per- 
forated eardrum, and broken thumb. 
veteran reporter twenty years, says 


Stephanie Neill free-lance writer based 
Los Angeles. 
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City Ablaze 


the Press 


was “totally shocked” the assaults 
against him. 

Two days after this incident, Jim 
Herron Zamora the Los Angeles 


Times was covering small round 


looting the relatively calm San 
Fernando Valley, when man demand- 
his notebook. Zamora refused and 
the man grabbed his tie and punched 
him the face, breaking his glasses. 
Several others joined in, grabbing him, 


L.A. STORIES: 


Casts Light 


tension rose, and the skies 
Los Angeles filled with 
smoke, the camera 
came seen the rioters 
another enemy rather than 
witness their anger. 


punching him, even hitting him across 
the jaw with board. 

“Right after that,” 
heard someone say, 


Zamora recalls, 
‘Step back, man, 


\ 


step back can get clear 
When looked up, Zamora saw glint 
metal about ten feet away and knew 
that someone was aiming gun him. 
heard the shot, but the gunman 
missed. “It was terrifying,” Zamora 
says. 

But even more frightening, says, 
the way the attack has changed him. 
When Zamora made safety, 
noticed blood covering his pen and 
wasn’t his. was from someone he’d 
stabbed during the beating. “It hit 
later that night that attacking me, 
they made part the violence. 
was shocked hear myself say the 
police officer that would have loved 
shoot the guys,” says. really 
resented that. For couple minutes 
there, turned into killing machine 
just like them.” 

New York Times stringer Richard 
Pérez-Pefia was interviewing residents 
who were sweeping broken glass 
front some burned-out storefronts 
during the second day unrest when 
angry African-American man his 
fifties began yelling, “He’s the rapist! 
He’s the White Establishment raping 
you right now!” The man then slugged 
the back the head, and 
another man chased him back his car. 

Mary Ellen Geist, Los Angeles’s 
all-news radio station KFWB, kept 
reporting from the heart the riot, even 
though her clearly marked news van 
was the frequent target flying bottles 
and rocks. She was inside the van, 
poised deliver live report, when 
carload rioters armed with guns 
pulled alongside her. “One the 
men turned and said, you get 
hazard and said, ‘No,’ and 
said, ‘Well, you should because your 
life could danger. fact, I’m 
putting danger right They 
raised their guns. blew out the 
area.” 

The nation’s worst civil strife this 
century found unprecedented number 
journalists all races threatened, 
shot at, and assaulted. For most 
reporters covering the riots, this was the 
first time that press badge offered 
none the immunity from harm that 
they had come expect. 

fact, just hours after the riots start- 
some news organizations began 
papering over the logos painted the 


For most reporters 
this was the first time 
press badge 
offered none the 
immunity from harm 
they had come 


expect 


sides news vehicles, and reporters 
began hiding their i.d.’s under blouses 
and shirts. prepared for tough, hot 
day,” Geist says. prepared for driving 
through fires. knew would little 
scary, but did not prepare for personal 
attacks against me.” 

Some the reporters who were 
chased beaten express sympaihy for 
their attackers; others don’t. Haywood 
Galbreath, free-lance photographer, 
one several African-American jour- 
nalists who were targeted rioters. 
Galbreath was shooting photos for The 
Associated Press when group 


African-American men came after him 
with axes and pipes, threatening his life 
and stealing all his camera equipment 
and his truck. 

Galbreath says that, while felt 
“frustrated” being attacked other 
African-Americans, nevertheless 
understood their anger the media, 
which says presents and emphasizes 
“the white point view.” 

KFWB reporter Geist among those 
journalists who believe the media have 
been long remiss offering voice 
the urban underclass. “These fires were 
illuminating faces that never 
shown before,” she says. Dirck Morgan, 
another reporter for KFWB radio, was 
shot several times while covering the 
riots his marked news car. saw his 
assailants and other rioters nothing 
more than looters taking advantage 
out-of-control situation. wasn’t 
part the things that made them 
Morgan says. “I’m observ- 

“There’s lot people running 
the street who are high the power 
knowing that one charge,” 
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the rioting spread through- 
out L.A. and beyond, the hos- 
tility the press seemed 
come from all sides. New York 
Times stringer Bart 
Bartholomew (right) was 
attacked rioters and was 
seriously injured. nearby 
San Jose, Jim Mohs (above) 
was threatened with arrest 
when wouldn’t stop taking 
pictures police action 
against the crowd. 


Zamora says, “so media person, 
they sort see you representative 
charge.” 

Free-lance reporter Jeff Kramer was 
shot several times the leg and once 
the shoulder. first-person article 
published The Boston Globe, Kramer 
wrote that, oddly enough, during the 
worst the attack kept thinking 
about how wrong the Rodney King jury 
had been. was shock,” 
wrote, “but almost didn’t blame these 
people. certainly wasn’t angry 
them.” 
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Where Have 
You Been? 


Carol Bradley 
Shirley 


After the recent days rage South 
Central Los Angeles, journalists sifted 
through the rubble search the 
cause and they all came with the 
same answer: racism. Not just black 
against white, but especially African- 
American against Korean-American. 

have doubt that what the 
reporters and editors believe. But 
don’t buy it. This was the powerless 
lashing out the powerful. And the 
press the voice the powerful. 

South Central Los Angeles has long 
been the kind place that holds little 
interest for the powerful. has been 
neglected for decades, not only the 
government, but the press. perfect 
example that right here the Los 
Angeles Times. The paper has commu- 
nity sections that cover the suburbs 
Los Angeles County, Orange County 
even Ventura County but not single 
page devoted the center city. 
what? you say. 


Carol Bradley Shirley assistant editor, 
Westside section, the Los Angeles Times. 


Let’s say you live Santa Monica 
and someone wants put liquor store 
your block. You don’t want liquor 
store your block. You and some 
neighbors get together and make cou- 
ple signs. You the city council. 
The Westside section the Times 
right there report how you feel, and 
let people know about the plans for 
the liquor store. Others read about 
and join your group. Soon your 
voice grows loud and amplified 
the coverage the Times. Next thing 
you know, the council decides that 
hearing order. You may not get 
your way, but you get hearing. 

you live South Los Angeles, 
do, you are your own. Hundreds 
people would have show 
council meeting before anyone the 
press would take notice your unhap- 
piness with the plans for the liquor 
store. Another one goes and there’s 
not much you can about it. And then 
another and another. Sooner later, 
you give up. Anyone, seems, can 
anything wants the place where 
you live. 

The kinds businesses that have 
proliferated South Los Angeles sap 
the strength the area. liquor 
stores provide powerful drug, but 
jobs. The area littered with places 
spend money, but place earn it. 

The city government and the press, 
the supposed public watchdogs, have 
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stood silence. Sure, the press steps 
Many Pulitzer has been won cover- 
ing the woes the inner city. But 
one there day day cover the 
issues that are standard the coverage 
any white middle-class area. While 
zoning and planning may not 
reporter’s dream subjects, they provide 
the infrastructure community. 
When residents lose control the 
infrastructure, they lose control the 
community. 

The newspapers say there are valid 
economic reasons for ignoring South 
Los Angeles and other areas like it. The 
industry calls “bad demographics.” 
The people who live these areas are 
not the kind people advertisers want 
reach. advertisers and newspapers 
have facto pact not serve cer- 
tain portion the population, leaving 
open exploitation from business and 
indifference government. Some 
might call institutional racism. 

Don’t get wrong. don’t believe 
that there some plot against the peo- 
ple South Los Angeles which the 
press involved. What believe 
that the press much part the 
establishment, much part the 
inside, that can longer recognize 
what before it. the old days, 
reporters and editors were outsiders. 
knew what was happening the street 
because came from the street, and 
spoke for the disenfranchised. 

Today wear three-piece suits and 
carry briefcases and drive from the 
suburbs. are attorneys with comput- 
ers. Much our reporting done from 
our desks and our sources all belong 
the club power. Few belong 
minority group and fewer still come 
from the inner city. Those minority 
group members who have managed 
break have had learn conform 
white male standard behavior get 
along. Those who dare challenge the 
prevailing perceptions are ignored 
disbelieved and labeled 

Although most people neigh- 
borhood had horror story tell about 
their treatment the hands the 
LAPD long before Rodney King, the 
papers ignored the issue police bru- 
tality. didn’t happen the editors 
driving from the suburbs then 
didn’t happen. one neighbor- 


hood was surprised the brutality 
the videotape, but almost everyone 
the newsroom expressed shock. Where 
had they been? Obviously not South 
Central. 

During the riots, were all over 
South Los Angeles. were doing 
what best: covering crisis. But 
the reason most the reporters were 
out there was because was journalis- 
tic opportunity lifetime, not 
because their city was burning. 
many who live the area, was just 
another form exploitation. “Just 
doing job” doesn’t protect journal- 
ists anymore because people have 
begun ask why the media weren’t 
doing their job all along. What happens 
South Los Angeles now depends 
great deal where the media will 
now that all the fires are out. 

(In late June the Times announced plans 


for Central City section.) 


The Missing 
Beat 


Andre Shashaty 


Shortly after the riots the Watts sec- 
tion Los Angeles 1965, the news 
media began provide in-depth cover- 
age federal urban policy and the 
newly created Department Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD). 
Twenty-six years later, with parts 
Los Angeles ruins again, the media 
bear much responsibility the gov- 
ernment for allowing cities fall the 
bottom the national agenda. 

Federal urban policy was hot topic 
the During that decade was 
not unusual for forty sixty stories 
HUD and urban issues appear 
single year, according the Readers’ 
Guide Periodical Literature. the 
magazine coverage dwindled, 
dropping off sharply the For 
the period from 1983 April 1992, the 
Guide lists just thirty-three stories 
urban policy. Newspapers and the 
broadcast media also ignored HUD 


Andre Shashaty, who broke the HUD 
scandal story 1988, edits the Tax Credit 


Advisor, newsletter development 


affordable housing. 


during the Reagan era, (see “HUD, the 
Dud that Exploded,” September/ 
October 1989). When HUD was cov- 
ered all, was relegated the real 
estate section. 

When HUD finally made back into 
the headlines the late wasn’t 
because the problems the cities 
was because scandal, served 
HUD’s inspector general, about 
influence-peddling HUD’s rental 
assistance program. 

The networks and national newspa- 
pers generated hundreds stories about 
HUD from January 1990 July 1991. 
Most took government information 
face value, focusing federally desig- 
nated scapegoats, including former 
HUD Secretary Samuel Pierce and his 
assistant Deborah Gore Dean. They 
made little effort examine the effec- 
tiveness urban programs report 
cized and ineffective agency. 

The media’s unenterprising, unques- 
tioning coverage allowed HUD’s new 
secretary, Jack Kemp, wipe out pro- 
grams that had provided good deal 
housing for the urban poor, despite the 
misuse those programs under 
President Reagan. The HUD Reform 
Act, which imposed numerous restric- 
tions HUD operations, was passed 
Congress record time. From Kemp 
down the field offices, HUD bureau- 
crats would rather kill project than let 
housing developer make profit that 
the press might find excessive. 
Bureaucratic overkill brought many 
programs near-standstill. 

Despite flood self-criticism about 
neglecting HUD, the press failed 
commit any resources ongoing cover- 
age there was, for example, almost 
follow-up the HUD scandal itself 
analyzing urban programs. The 
Los Angeles riots have brought the 
media pack back the urban affairs 
beat, resulting some excellent cover- 
age urban issues, particularly the 
Los Angeles Times and Newsweek. But 
the press does not make genuine 
commitment covering federal urban 
policy, the same pattern will recur: the 
government will pass quick fix for 
urban ills, and the press will forget all 
about urban affairs until the government 
offers another ready-made scandal. 
until another city burns. 
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Special 
Perspective 
They Say They 


Lisa Baird 


Many blacks who covered the Los 
Angeles riots found the experience frus- 
trating many levels: being sent out 
the story only because they’re black; 
being called the “street 
reporting” but not write the analytical 
stories that followed the breaking news; 
and the dearth black editors 
positions shape the coverage, which 
many felt led focus the rioting 
and concern that stopped rather 
than the verdict and other factors that 
caused the outbreak. 

Los Angeles Times reporter Andrea 
Ford says minority group members 
her paper have long cited such prob- 
lems, but with the riot, “it was much 
more stark. All these problems 
jumped right out.” 

One only four blacks permanently 
assigned the downtown newsroom 
the Times’s 112-member metro staff, 
Ford says that even though black 
reporters were given bylines during the 
riot, they didn’t get write the stories. 
“You would bring your stuff and 
white people would write the stories,” 
she says. “It makes difference who 
writes the story.” 

New York Times reporter Michel 
Marriott, although pleased with what 
was able accomplish Los Angeles, 
says heard black colleagues there 
express lot frustration. “There 
seems this prevailing sense that 
black reporters, regardless their 
seniority, weren’t really given the 
opportunity shape stories,” says. 
“Once have distinguished ourselves 
the hazardous coverage, doesn’t 
translate into opportunities similar 
types journalism without the haz- 
ards.” 

Atlanta Journal and Constitution 


Lisa Baird staff writer for The 
Record Hackensack, New Jersey. 
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reporter Lyle Harris, who was sent 
Los Angeles, was left with conflicting 
feelings. was glad street 
reporting, but dismayed that wasn’t 
given chance analyze what saw. 
“It seems that every time I’ve been 
assigned work these stories 
[involving race relations],” Harris says, 
been given sort secondary 
role.” 

Linda Williams, assistant business 
editor the Los Angeles Times, pointed 
out meeting the National 
Association Black Journalists the 
“extraordinary” number minority 
bylines her paper the start the 
riot. call the Los Angeles Times 
busing program,” she told The Oakland 
Tribune. “They were busing journalists 
[from bureaus] into the city use 
cannon fodder.” quieter times, says 
Williams, there “institutional bias” 
her paper that “only certain people 
can trusted with the big story, and 
it’s generally white males.” The Times, 
she says, “has not made the effort 
include minorities the big stories, 
including the Rodney King story before 
exploded into riot.” 

full year before the videotaped 
King beating, according Andrea 
Ford, black reporters the Los Angeles 
Times had been “deluged” with tips 
about police mistreatment black men, 
and had suggested project the sub- 
ject. The suggestion went nowhere. 

After the beating, Ford was assigned 
cover the Christopher Commission, 
the panel that looked into the Los 
Angeles Police Department. But when 
the panel released its findings racism 
and brutality and recommended that 
Chief Daryl Gates resign, Ford says, the 
editors started adding reporters white 
reporters and she was eased out. 
just stopped getting assignments,” she 
says. had covered that story 
myself for three months. had done all 
the grunt work, gone all the night 
meetings. But soon the story got 
sexy...” 

Ford notes that there are black edi- 
tors the Los Angeles Times metro 
desk, and only one Hispanic and one 
Asian. “In the meetings and the plan- 
ning sessions you don’t have anybody 
with that special perspective they say 
they want,” she says. 

“The way newspapers use minorities 


for stories like this almost the way 
they cover minorities whole it’s 
almost crisis management,” says Yves 
Colon, executive director the 
Multicultural Management Program 
the University Missouri, seminar 
for editors and reporters working 
culturally diverse newsroom. “We only 
one-hit and then retreat.” 

for why blacks don’t get write 
the big-picture analytic takeouts, Colon 
says, “I’m kind hesitating call 
racism because don’t know. But 
fear the unknown, lack trust, lack 
faith young people. Also, think 
there’s problem that the media only 
want speak with one voice. What 
the voice that’s speaking not voice 
we’re comfortable with?” 


TV, Violence, 
and the Return 
Radical Chic 


Walter Goodman 


occasions, the media was not 
neglected the apportionment blame 
for the Los Angeles riots. The chastise- 
ment was bipartisan. few days after 
South Central Los Angeles burned, 
President Bush and Senator Bill 
Bradley, who agree little else, 
blamed the media for purveying the 
wrong sort news about inner cities. 
Mr. Bush said the media ought show 
what working. Where, asked Senator 
Bradley, were the accounts single 
mothers who are defying the odds? 

accentuate the positive, television news 
would get fair marks. Had the president 
and the senator really watched much 
over the years, they would have seen 
plenty stories single mothers mak- 
ing it, schools that teach and youths 
who college. These, after all, 
make good television fare. But how can 
they compete with the nightly pictures 
local news shows and “reality- 
based” concoctions, whose main selling 


Walter Goodman television critic for 


The New York Times. 
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point crime? The lesson pounded 
home incessant reports drug busts, 
drive-by shootings, muggings, gang 
depredations, and all the rest that 
crime urban American minority 
enterprise zone. 

course, that never said. Even 
television producers are enlightened 
enough not stigmatize any group 
explicitly yet messages get 
through. the hungry coverage the 
trials John Gotti, could the audience 
fail notice that almost all the names 
capos, underbosses, and forth 
ended vowels? the stories Wall 
Street finaglings, the religious attach- 
ment many the principals was 
never uttered, but what was viewer 
deduce from the mentions bar mitz- 
vahs and gifts Israel? And such 
episodes are rare and mild compared 
the night-after-night pictures young 
black men being hauled for the sort 
crime that sends shudders through 
anybody who lives works big 
city. 

Television news, particularly its 
local manifestations, not famous for 
explaining much anything, but the 
aftermath the riots, tried hard. Even 
before the fires were doused, the tube 
was awash explanations, which 
sometimes verged excuses. for the 
rage and despair caused years 
neglect. Neglect-despair-rage became 
litany, joined after while “family 
values.” 

And when the cleanup began, you 
could sense the relief with which 
reporters focused non-rioters, espe- 
cially those black residents South 
Central Los Angeles who were trying 
make life under tough conditions and 
were now pitching repair what oth- 
ers had destroyed. These people made 
moving witnesses. But even here, the 
accounts Korean-American shop- 
keepers who had been burned out had 
unavoidable racial component. 

Some high-minded practitioners were 
quite carried away the urge give 
more edifying material than riot pic- 
tures. There, Nightline and other pro- 
grams, were rival chieftains the Crips 
and the Bloods expounding their 
philosophies. The return radical chic. 
But even with such earnest efforts, the 
single reiterated image the white 
truck driver Reginald Denny being beat- 


Cameras were seen 
these insurgents 
yet another 
establishment 
weapon 


several black men could not 
explained explained away, any more 
than the image the white policeman 
Lawrence Powell slugging the black 
speeder Rodney King could soft- 
ened sympathetic right-wing radio 
talk-mongers. 

group enjoys seeing its own cast 
unfavorable light (even police 
have their anti-defamation league), and 
the ancient temptation blame the 
messenger proved very much 
alive. 

The photographer who was seen 
caught angry crowd unrest grew 
and the police vanished was for 
because was white but his camera 
did not improve his prospects. The cam- 
era, which other places has been wel- 
comed rebels means getting 
their case across, was evidently viewed 
these insurgents yet another estab- 
lishment weapon. maybe they just 
preferred about their work without 
publicity, which was quite sensible; 
looters and arsonists who failed 
notice that videocam was being aimed 
them wound jail after the fact. 
Those pictures young man torching 
store are not likely add the popu- 
larity photographers among high- 
spirited inner city youths. Videoists, 
beware. 

the post-riot criticism television 
seems have been instigated part 
discomfort with the scenes rioting. 
Liberally inclined folks may reasonably 
feel that such pictures may not stir sym- 
pathy for looters and could bring 
backlash even among viewers who had 
been appalled the pictures Mr. 
King being beaten. (In fact, polls taken 
soon after the riots indicated that most 
Americans saw them symptom 
unmet social needs, which may mean 
that addition watching the pictures, 
they had also been listening the 
experts. However, sales guns rose, 
too; perhaps some people find easier 


their side.) 

Even backlash should develop, 
how could television not have given its 
all such story? Surely, was 
much duty show the beating 
Reginald Denny show the King 
video over and over. And even the 
televised scenes looting inspired 
peace-abiding folk join the rebels, 
should reporters and photographers 
have suppressed their coverage? 

The crime television news shows 
and simulacrums news not that 
they purposely play race but the 
extent which they play crime, and 
most cities, alas, street crime and 
race are inseparable. Even tranquil 
times, television gives skewed pic- 
ture. The only black working people 
you can count seeing screen any 
given night are anchors and athletes. 
People who jobs every day and 
bring children who school 
(unless they prove geniuses) are 
not and never have been newsmakers. 
(Sitcoms better this regard, but 
that’s another subject.) 

has joined 
“waste-and-fraud” mantra for 
politicians need cost-free entry 
into the indignation stakes. But neither 
complaint frivolous. one seems 
know just what effect, any, the 
gore that stains all those made-for-TV 
movies has crime youthful 
sensibilities, but probably not 
wholesome. What do? The next time 
senator blows off about violence 
television, perhaps will take 
moment define acceptable 
arrangement that would give viewers 
more what most them don’t want 
and take away what they evidently 
want. might come with some- 
thing called public broadcasting. 

Will the network bosses, syndica- 
tors, and producers news shows and 
chastened the riots, 
reassess what they are about? Not too 
likely. But the very least, anyone try- 
ing weigh television’s influence 
young people for whom the tube 
major companion will have focus 
not few nights rioting but 
what cluttered the screen for all those 
nights and days before Los Angeles 
and will continue clutter long 
crime pays. 
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Just few years ago, covering children wrote express their regrets that they 
was not part the traditional “beat” could not make New York for the 
structure American journalism. But Focus Children conference 
recent three-day seminar February. (Number one reason: financial 
Children: The Beat the Future” problems their news organization. 
the Columbia University Graduate School Number two reason: lack child care.) 
Journalism (funded the Prudential What has happened propel the chil- 
Foundation, this handbook) drew dren’s beat the front pages and the top 
nearly sixty journalists and dozens the news? Obviously, much has been 
journalism students. Many others called happening America’s children. 


Handbook for Journalists 


Seventy-six percent 
all children say 
they want more time 
with their families 


The statistics are grim. Whether the 
gauge poverty levels, dropout rates, 
standardized school test scores, infant 
mortality rates, health statistics, simply 
growing anecdotal “sense,” there 
mounting evidence that childhood being 
lost. 

This resource guide was designed 
help journalists develop expertise and sto- 
ries about children’s issues. Like the con- 
ference, the guide focuses issues 
affecting young children, defined birth 
age ten. Equally compelling issues 
affecting adolescents and young adults 
await another guide. 

journalistic team scrutinized dozens 
recent publications, articles, and reports 
and selected those they believed would 
most helpful journalists. (Since journal- 
ists can easily their own database 
searches, only few magazine and news- 
paper articles are included.) 

for the resource organizations, the 
team focused national groups whose 
primary mission children’s issues. 
Additional experts and documents can 
obtained from universities and colleges, 
local and regional advocacy and service 
organizations, think tanks, and, course, 
government and elected officials. 

panel the conference concluded 
that the mere coverage issues affecting 
children places journalists the role 
advocate. Likewise, this media guide 
could interpreted advocacy tool 
for the children’s beat. But, more basical- 
ly, this where the stories are stories 
too important dissolve away another 
journalistic fad. Mary Ann Giordano 


Research/compilation: Gail Evra, 
Sara Fiedelholtz, David Hechler 
Written by: Stan 

Project coordinator: Mary Ann Giordano 


GENERAL 


The State America’s Children, Children’s Defense 
Fund (CDF) (June 1992), Street, N.W., 
Washington, 20001 (202) 628-8787 

Valuable not only for its excellent overview the big 
picture with regard children, but also for its insight 
into the mind the driving force behind CDF 
President Marian Wright Edelman. Topics covered 
include family income and employment, child care, 
health, education, youth development, and vulnerable 
children and families. Typical the literature from this 
organization, broad array often-alarming statistics 
(e.g., each day, 135,000 children take gun school). 
Legislative agenda included. 


When the Bough Breaks: The Cost Neglecting Our 
Children, Sylvia Ann Hewlett, Basic Books (1991) 
Much-talked-about breakthrough book topic that 
begs for more exploration journalists. Hewlett’s chal- 
lenging thesis that “we are spending our collective 
resources the wrong generation” the elderly. Other 
topics include new family structures, poverty, private 
sector initiatives, and lack family time. 


Beyond Rhetoric: New American Agenda for Children 
and Families, National Commission Children (1991), 
1111 18th Street, N.W., Suite 810, Washington, 
20036 (202) 254-3800 

Bipartisan commission thirty-two child advocates and 
pediatric and educational specialists first convened 
1989 begin the work that culminated this massive 
report. Offers tables, facts, and statistics. Includes their 
substantial agenda, with emphasis employment, 
income support, personal responsibility, expansion 
health-care services, and family 
Fascinating letters from commissioners and advisers. 


There Are Children Here: The Story Two Boys 
Growing the Other America, Alex Kotlowitz, 
Anchor Books (1991) 

this widely acclaimed book, The Wall Street 
Journal’s Kotlowitz follows two years the lives 
pair pre-adolescent brothers growing one 
Chicago’s toughest public housing projects. Through 
this prism, Kotlowitz assesses the effects the projects’ 
poor design their inhabitants, the history public 
housing the United States, the bias evident site 
locations, and the cost public neglect these com- 
munities. 


The State the Child, National Association 
Children’s Hospitals and Related Institutions (NACHRI) 
for the Coalition for America’s Children (1992), 401 
Wythe Street, Alexandria, 22134 

The result one the most comprehensive polls ever 
taken Americans’ attitudes toward children. One find- 
ing: the majority American voters want children 
defined national priority, and are willing spend 
more money protect and educate them. 


The State the World’s Children, United Nations 
Children’s Fund, Oxford University Press (1992) 
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This UNICEF report the 1990 World Summit for 
Children offers ten propositions, including ways end 
malnutrition, preventable disease, and widespread 
eracy. Many statistics variety topics; extensive 
tables that rank nations with regard literacy, infant 
mortality, and life-expectancy rates. 


Today’s Children: Creating Future for Generation 
Crisis, Dr. David Hamburg, M.D. Times Books 
(1992) 

Recent release from the president the prestigious 
Carnegie Corporation distills some forty years 
research, knowledge, and thinking about the physical, 
mental, developmental, political, and social forces 
affecting children. Conclusion: America commits 
“atrocities” its children. Hamburg says the damage 
can offset with intensive efforts aimed early child- 
hood and early adolescence. 


Rebuilding the Nest: New Commitment the 
American Family, edited David Steven 
Bayme, and Jean Bethke Elshtain. Family Service 
America, 1990. (To order: 1-800-852-1944) 

collection papers from speakers November 
12, 1989, conference Stanford University, “What 
Families Do?” Includes works such notables 
Blankenhorn, Urie Bronfenbrenner, Sylvia Ann 
Hewlett, and Edward Zigler. 


“Children and Television: Growing Media 
World,” Media Values, Fall 1990/Winter i991 issue, 
Center for Media Values, 1962 Shenandoah Street, 
Los Angeles, 90034 (213) 559-2944 

Psychologist Robert Kubey the impact media 
children’s lives; interview with Action for Children’s 
Television founder Peggy Charren (who dissolved ACT 
this year because she felt had achieved its mission 
with the passage the Children’s Television Act 
1990), and Professor James McNeal the targeting 
children consumer market 


FAMILY STRUCTURE CHILD CARE 


Childhood’s Future: Listening the American Family, 
Richard Louv, Anchor Books (1992) 

Louv looks the dwindling resources available 
American families time, money, and social support 
and urges “new web” support alleviate the 
stresses children and their parents. Generous help- 
ings facts and figures (“the length the average fam- 
ily vacation declined percent since 1983”; percent 
children say they want more time with their families), 
illustrated with the stories real people. 


The Overworked American: The Unexpected Decline 
Leisure, Juliet Schor, Basic Books (1991) 

While not directly pegged children’s issues, this book 
offers useful assessment why Americans suffer 
extreme lack family time. Copious notes and 
extensive bibliography. 


Embattled Paradise: The American Family Age 
Uncertainty, Arlene Skolnick, Basic Books (1991) 
Offers continuum assess changes middle-class 
family life and structure that began the turn the 
century. Emphasizes two undeniable but often over- 
looked influences today’s families: lower death rates 
and economic history. 


Brave New Families: Stories Domestic Upheaval 
the Late 20th Century, Judith Stacey, Basic Books 
(1990) 

In-depth look the lives two working-class families 


Santa Clara County, California. 


America’s Children: Resources From Family, 
Government, and the Economy, Donald 
Hernandez, published the Russell Sage Foundation 
(Fall 1992) 

Monograph the chief the U.S. Census Bureau’s 
Branch Marriage and Family Statistics. Detailed 
empirical study the changing American family. 


Child Care, Parental Leave and the Under-3s: Policy 
Innovation Europe, edited Sheila Kamerman 
and Alfred Kahn, Auburn House (1991) Write: 
Greenwood Press Inc., Post Road West, Box 5007, 
Westport, 06881 

Analysis government-supported parental leave and 
child care options six Western European nations. 
Also examines U.S. policy and offers liberal agenda 
suggestions for the United States. 


Report the Select Committee Children, Youth, and 
Families, U.S. House Representatives, 
Congress (1989), U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 20402 

Wealth statistics subjects ranging from birth rates 
and living arrangements health care, crime, and edu- 
cation concerns. policy recommendations. 


Changes American Family Life, U.S. Bureau 
Census (August 1989), Current Population Reports, 
Series P-23, No. 163, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 20402. 

Handy guide family trends that measures changes 
since 1960 various aspects family life, including 
marital status, household composition, and children 
stepfamilies. Households, Families and Children, 
Terry Luagaia, update based 1990 Census data, due 
August 1992. Also August: When 
Households Continue, Discontinue, and Form. 


Marital Status and Living Arrangements, U.S. Bureau 
the Census (March 1990), Series P-20, No. 450. 
Extremely detailed book providing tables different 
configurations family broken down age, sex, 
race, region, and urban and non-urban populations. 


The Demand and Supply Child Care 1990, 
National Association for the Education Young 
Children, 1834 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 
20009 (800) 424-2460. 

Combines the results two independently produced 
studies: National Child Care Survey 1990” and 
Profile Child Care Settings,” produced under the 
auspices NAEYC and the U.S. Departments 
Health and Human Services and Education. Although 
clinically written and awkwardly structured, this report 
does offer useful statistics: 1965, only percent 
four-year-olds and percent three-year-olds attended 
any type preschool program. 1989, those numbers 
climbed percent and percent, respectively. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Threatened Children: Rhetoric and Concern About 
Child-Victims Joel Best, University Chicago Press 
(1990) 

Sociologist Best compares news coverage child abuse 
and abduction different media outlets, assesses 
increased fear Halloween sadism against the number 
actual incidents, and speculates the real sociologi- 
cal phenomena that propel our anxieties. Interesting 
tables; copious notes full primary sources. 

Wounded Innocents: The Real Victims the War 


= 


» 
1992 


1965,16 percent 
were 


preschool; 1989, the 


was percent 


Against Child Abuse Richard Wexler, Prometheus 
Books (1990) 

Journalist Wexler takes beyond the national (often 
media-fed) hysteria over child abuse examine what 
becomes the families broken sometimes perma- 
nently government intervention. chilling look 
the harm child protective services can do. 


Where Home? Living Through Foster Care, E.P. 
Jones, Four Walls Eight Windows Press (1990) 

stunning first-hand account life New York’s fos- 
ter care system woman who spent only her first 
four years childhood with her natural family. Now 
child-care worker herself, she writes with dispassionate 
clarity. Afterword Edmund Gordon, professor 
psychology Yale. 


For Children’s Sake: The Promise Family 
Preservation, Joan Barthel, Edna McConnell Clark 
Foundation, 250 Park Avenue, New York, 10177 
(212) 986-7050 

Well-written guide the nuts and bolts such family 
preservation programs Homebuilders and Families 
First, with case histories from Detroit, Newark, and 
rural New York State. Reveals new way thinking 
about how aid families crisis that fast becoming 
mainstream. Bibliography contains key sources. 


“Incest: Chilling Report,” Heidi Vanderbilt, Lears, 
February 1992 Lears, Department 655 Madison 
Avenue, New York, 10021 

Written incest survivor, this piece contains inter- 
views with therapists and victims, well adults con- 
victed incest. 


System Abuse,” Jon Standefer, Roni Galgano, 
Mary Curran-Downey, Richard Louv, The San Diego 
Union (April 23, 1989) 

special report that presents overview the child 
protective system from police social services 
the courts. Includes proposed solutions. 


“Shadow Doubt,” Barry Siegel, Los Angeles 
Times Magazine, November 19, 1989 

reporter investigates child’s sexual abuse allegation 
and discovers that the deeper probes, the less certain 


David Shaw, Los Angeles Times, January 19-22, 1990 

Pulitzer Prize-winning four-part series coverage 
the McMartin Pre-School case California. caution- 
ary tale that explains why reporting the case was 
biased, especially early on. Shaw spares one, includ- 
ing his own newspaper. 


“The Child Sexual Abuse Accommodation Syndrome,” 
Roland Summit, M.D. Child Abuse Neglect, 
Volume 1983 

important article, the subject much controversy. 
Describes the behavior pattern the author believes 
typical incest victims. Essential background. 


“False Allegations Child Sexual Abuse: Have the 


Experts Been Caught With Their Pants Down?”, Lee 
Coleman, M.D., Forum (published California 
Attorneys for Criminal Justice, Los Angeles), 
January/February 1986. attack expert testimony 
child sexual abuse cases general, and Summit’s 
article (above) particular. Provocative and iconoclas- 
tic, has been influential the article targeted. 


POVERTY 


Within Our Reach: Breaking the Cycle Disadvantage 
Lisbeth Schorr with Daniel Schorr, Anchor Books 
(1988) 

Seminal text the child poverty problem. Argues for 
integration services and high-intensity interventions. 
Provides many examples programs that appear 
work, with special attention paid health care and edu- 
cation. Very complete notes and bibliography. 


Child Poverty America, CDF (March 1991) 
Well-written report which includes number charts 
and graphs that provide information wages, break- 
downs expenditures the poor, and the distribution 
the government’s cash benefits poor families with 
young children. (Only percent cash benefits 
offered the U.S. government goes such families.) 
Also available: Outside the Dream: Child Poverty 
America, photojournalist Stephen Shames’s exploration 
the day-to-day lives poor children. 


Five Million Children: Statistical Profile Our 
Poorest Young Citizens, National Center for Children 
Poverty (1990), Columbia University, 154 Haven 
Avenue, New York, 10032 (212) 927-8793 

Filled with easy-to-read charts and graphs from vari- 
ety sources, each summarized single paragraph. 
Contains such startling facts “more than half poor 
families have only one two children.” Update 
six-page companion. 


Pathways Self-Sufficiency for Two Generations: 
Designing Welfare-to-Work Programs That Strengthen 
Families and Benefit Children, Foundation for Child 
Development (1992), 345 East 46th Street, New York, 
10017 (212) 697-3150 

Focused the 1988 Family Support Act that requires 
all states provide job training welfare recipients 
next October, this report looks the many ways states 
can link their federally mandated JOBS programs with 
other social services for longer-lasting results. Includes 
appendix that describes the 1988 legislation fully. 


HEALTH 


Drug Use Pregnancy: Mother Child, Ira 
Chasnoff, M.D., (ed.), MTP Press (Klewer) (1986) 
topics that beyond the physical risks the fetus 
the effects the addictive lifestyle and behaviors the 
infant. Abundant references; highly recommended. 


Healthy People 2000, U.S. Department Health and 
Human Services (1990), 330 Street, S.W., Suite 2132, 
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Washington, 20201 (202) 245-1968 

National health goals. Primary sources the end 
each chapter; appendix lists all Public Health Office 
directors and agency heads, well the names 
those from the 250 health organizations who participated. 


Child U.S. Department Health and 
Human Services (November 1991), 1992-304- 
136/50570, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 20402 

Statistics include rates children insured, leading caus- 
hospitalization (ages 1-9: diseases the respirato- 
system; ages 15-21: pregnancy and childbirth), fre- 
quency doctor visits broken down race, abortion 
rates among teens and young adults, rates HIV infec- 
tion among different age and racial groups, and num- 
ber social factors related health. 


The Health America’s Children, CDF (1991) 
Overview the health care issues confronting 
America’s children broken down into sections 
infant mortality, low birth weight, maternal mortality, 
prenatal care, teen births, immunizations, health insur- 
ance, and objectives for the year 2000. 


Troubling Trends Persist: Shortchanging America’s 
Next Generation, National Commission Prevent 
Infant Mortality (1992), Switzer Building, Room 2014, 
330 Street, S.W., Washington, 20201 (202) 472- 
1364 

According this congressional commission, the U.S. 
ranks 22nd among all nations infant mortality rates 
(the Children’s Defense Fund uses more conservative 
estimate number ranking), and this nation has 
made progress ... reducing the percentage 
babies born low birthweight during the last decade.” 


Preventive Health Care for Young Children: Findings 
From 10-Country Study and Directions for U.S. 
Policy, National Center for Clinical Infant Programs, 
2000 14th Street, North, Suite 380, Arlington, 
22201 (703)528-4300 

comparative study the health care systems 
European nations measured against the U.S. system. 


EDUCATION 


Politics, Markets America’s Schools, John 
Chubb Terry Moe, The Brookings Institution 
(1990), 1775 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, 20036 

With school choice the mantra the political right, this 
treatise the preeminent gurus parental choice 
must reading. They argue that there’s not much wrong 
with the American public school system that exposure 
winds the marketplace wouldn’t fix. 


Miseducation: Preschoolers Risk, David Elkind, 
Alfred Knopf (1987) 

Elkind, author The Hurried Child: Growing Too 
Fast Too Soon and All Grown and Place Go: 
Teenagers Crisis, argues that starting formal educa- 
tion too soon can more harm than good. 


Smart Schools, Smart Kids, Edward Fiske, Simon 
Schuster (1991) 

Former New York Times education writer Fiske looks 
programs that work Florida, Missouri, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Illinois, California, Kentucky, New 
York, Rhode Island, Minnesota, Texas, and Washington 
and innovations such areas school management, 
teacher-student relationships, scheduling, testing, social 
services, teacher accountability, the use technology, 


and parental choice. 

Savage Inequalities: Children America’s Schools, 
Jonathan Kozol, Crown (1991) 

The author’s eyewitness accounts his visits schools 
East St. Louis, New York City, Washington, D.C., 
and Camden, New Jersey, among others, offer bleak 
picture the obstacles education faced black and 
Hispanic children. Kozol’s other books children 
poverty are Rachel and Her Children and Death 
Early Age. 


Ready Learn: Mandate for the Nation, Ernest 
Boyers, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
Teaching (1991), Ivy Lane, Princeton, (609) 
452-1780 

The author the acclaimed book High School and pres- 
ident the Carnegie Foundation offers blueprint for 
achieving the first President Bush’s education goals 
for the year 2000: that every child arrive school ready 
learn. Offers seven-step strategy cooperative 
efforts between government, the private sector, large 
corporations, and professional associations provide 
for the health children, parent education, quality 
preschool for all children, parental leave and paid “par- 
enting days” off for parents employed outside the home. 
Most innovative suggestions involve mandating educa- 
tional television programs the four networks and the 
start-up publicly funded and corporation-sponsored 
educational cable channel, well the installation 
learning centers shopping malls. 


America 2000: Education Strategy, U.S. Department 
Education (1991), 400 Maryland Ave., S.W., 
Washington, 20202 (800) 872-0498 Contact: Mattie 
Oesby 

Defines President Bush’s education goals and addresses 
strategies for meeting them. Points interest: plans for 
involving the private sector restructuring schools (for 
example, Benno Schmidt and Whittle Communications’ 
chain-school effort), and references “family values.” 


Nation Prepared: Teachers for the 21st Century, 
Carnegie Forum Education and the Economy (1986), 
Box 157, Hyattsville, 20871 (202) 463-0747 
Carnegie’s Task Force Teaching Profession pre- 
pared its models with eye the quality workers 
U.S. schools must produce the nation maintain its 
standard living and increase its standing the global 
economy. Argues for the elevation teaching from 
occupation profession through the establishment 
independent national certifying board, well 
salary advancement based performance, teacher-led 
schools, and infusion support personnel and ser- 
vices. notable dissent offered Mary Hatwood 
Futrell, president the National Education Association. 
(Futrell feels that the report unjustly criticizes today’s 
teachers, and she has reservations about teacher-led 
schools.) 


“The Case for More School Days,” Michael 
Barrett, Atlantic Monthly (November 1990) 

Compares our 180-day school year with those such 
thriving nations Japan (220 days), refutes arguments 
against lengthening the school year, and examines 
American resistance what the author sees the 
inevitable 200-plus-day academic year. 


Education the 1990s: Family Circle Special Report 
(January 1991), Family Circle, Attention: Reprint 
Department, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York, 10011 
(212) 463-1000 
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The United States 
ranks twenty-second 
among all nations 
infant mortality rates 


Ten experts, including Berry Brazelton Harvard, 
former U.S. Secretary Education Lauro Cavazos, 
and Edward Zigler Yale, link the current crisis 
education the lack affordable child-care. Topics 
discussed include the impact health and early child- 
hood development student learning, ways for parents 
get involved their children’s education, and the 
challenges facing children risk. Helpful resources; 
many charts and graphs. 


ELECTION YEAR 


Why Americans Hate Politics, E.J. Dionne, 
Touchstone (1991) 

chapter “Family Politics: Feminism and its 
Enemies” Dionne shows how feminism ultimately 
came blamed for social changes that were driven 
much economic realities ideology, and 
asserts that despite the moralistic rhetoric the 
most people still favored the liberal, feminist political 
agenda. Chapter notes provide resources. 


Leave Child Behind: Opinion Maker’s Guide 
Children Election Year 1992, CDF 

Comprehensive guide the full range issues that 
affect children, including health, education, poverty, and 
families crisis. Tables measuring rates infant mor- 
tality, births teenagers, affordable housing, and public 
high school graduation levels, among others, are broken 
down state-by-state. list questions for politicians. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


American Academy Pediatrics, 141 N.W. Point 
Boulevard, Elk Grove Village, 60007 (708) 228-5005 
Contact: Carolyn Kolbaba 

Traditional association, becoming vocal lobbying 
group for children. Provides information health and 
safety issues, well child welfare, development, 
parenting. Press materials, experts available. 


American Public Welfare Association (APWA), 810 
First Street N.E., Suite 500, Washington, 20002 
(202) 682-0100 Contact: Kathleen Patterson 

Policy focus income support, service integration, 
self-sufficiency, and family preservation. Publishes 
reports and white papers and Public Welfare, quarterly 
magazine. 


Bureau the Census, U.S. Department Commerce, 
Marriage and Family Statistics Branch, Population 
Division, Room 2381-3, Washington, 20233 (301) 
763-7987 Contact: Donald Hernandez, Ph.D. 

Official source government statistics and reports 
America’s families and children. 1990 census data now 
being reported. 


Bush Center Child Development and Social Policy, 
Yale University, 310 Prospect Street, New Haven, 
06511 (203) 432-9935 Contact: Julia Denes 

Mission: bring research knowledge into the arena 
social policy. Excellent sources, including Zigler (top 
name child care and Head Start, and father the 
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“school the 21st Century” concept), Matia Finn- 
Stevenson (heads teams implementing “school 
Century”), Sharon Lynn Kagan (early childhood educa- 
tion and school readiness). Bush Center not con- 
fused with the Yale Child Study Center, (203) 785- 
2548, where James Comer, M.D., developed the 
Comer model, used many inner-city schools, integrat- 
ing psychiatric and health services and intensive 
parental involvement with education process. 


Carnegie Corporation New York, 437 Madison 
Avenue, New York, 10022 (212)371-3200 Contact: 
Vivien Stewart Linda Randolph 

Refocused recently the needs children and fami- 
lies. Funds projects, publishes, and advocates. Annual 
report includes essay full policy suggestions from 
President David Hamburg. Last year’s topic: Decent 
Start: Promoting Healthy Child Development the 
First Three Years Life.” This year’s: “The Family 
Crucible and Healthy Child Development.” 


Center for Law and Social Policy (CLASP), 1616 
Street N.W., Suite 450, Washington, 20036 (202) 
328-5140 Contact: Alan Houseman 

Experts policy issues affecting low-income families: 
child support enforcement, parent education and train- 
ing, and welfare reform. Publishes quarterly, Family 
Matters, well monthly “State Update.” 


Center for Media and Values, 1962 Shenandoah 
Street, Los Angeles, 90034 (310) 559-2944 Contact: 
Elizabeth Thoman 

Publishes the highly informative Media Values: 
Quarterly Resource for Media Awareness, well 
materials for parents how monitor their children’s 
viewing. More than 1,000 members. 


Center Budget and Policy Priorities, 777 North 
Capitol St., N.E., Suite 705, Washington, 20002 
(202) 408-1080 Contact: Art Jaeger 

Nonprofit, nonpartisan group offering alternative source 
economic data and analysis related low and moder- 
ate-income people. Experts available interpret data, 
budget, and policy issues. 


Child Care Action Campaign (CCAC), 330 Seventh 
Avenue, 17th floor, New York, 10001 (212) 239- 
0138 Contact: Caroline Eichman 

States its mission the “stimulation and support 
policies and programs that will increase the availability 
quality, affordable child care.” Lobbying activities 
state and federal levels. Also issues guides for the gen- 
eral public such topics “How Start Day Care 
Center” and “Finding and Hiring Qualified In-Home 
Caregiver.” More substantial reports include “Making 
the Connections: Public-Private Partnerships Child 
Care” and “Child Care: The Bottom Line,” which looks 
child care national economic issue. 


Child Trends, 2100 Street, N.W., Suite 610, 
Washington, 20037 (202)223-6288 Contact: 
Margaret Daly 
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Private statistical research company often hired 
advocacy groups and government agencies analy- 
sis and provide data issues related children. 
Extensive bibliography reports, papers and publica- 
tions has produced. Prepared the 1989 edition “U.S. 
Children and Their Families: Current Conditions and 
Recent Trends,” official report issued the Select 
Committee Children, Youth, and Families the 
U.S. House Representatives. 


Child Welfare League America, 440 Ist St., N.W., 
Suite 310, Washington, 20001 (202) 638-2952 
Contact: Joyce Johnson 

Nonpartisan, nonprofit organization that serves pro- 
mote and protect the well-being children and their 
families. Long history, many experts. 


Children’s Defense Fund (CDF), Street N.W., 
Washington, 20001 (202) 628-8787 Contact: Stella 
Ogata 

Leading national children’s advocacy organization. 
Headed Marian Wright Edelman, persistent voice 
children’s issues. Source experts, data and policy 
information. Numerous publications; bibliography 
available those mailing list. Monthly newsletter 
“The CDF Reports” provides news from around the 
country developments shaping the status children. 
Also reports from various states, analysis the fed- 
eral budget, and congressional voting record. 


Coalition for America’s 1710 Rhode Island 
Avenue, N.W., 4th floor, Washington, 20036 (202) 
857-7829 Contact: Kay Johnson 

Educational alliance nonprofit organizations, rep- 
resenting million members, that have pooled resources 
lobby for common children’s agenda. Has done 
extensive and highly informative polling American 
attitudes toward children. Member organizations include 
American Academy Pediatrics, American Federation 
Teachers, Assocation Child Advocates, Child 
Welfare League, and the National Association 
Children’s Hospitals and Related Institutions. Policy 
and political materials available. 


Edna McConnell Clark Foundation, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York, 10177 (212) 986-7050 Contact: Joanne 
Edgar 

Supports number efforts aimed systemic change 
the child-welfare system and outreach families 
especially family preservation. Offers materials and 
resources pamphlet “When Family Needs Help,” 
press kit family preservation services and informa- 
tion its own family preservation program. 


National Elementary School Center, East 103rd Street, 
New York, 10029 (212) 289-5929 Contact: Lenore 
Greenberg 

Independent, not-for-profit study and resource center 
devoted integration health and social services 
the elementary school. Brings together professionals for 
colloquia chosen topic. Last year’s Summer 
Institute, Children From the World 
Crack,” also yielded two video briefings, “These Kids: 
Teachers’ Perspectives” and “These Kids: Mothers’ 
Perspectives,” well comprehensive briefing book 
clippings. Included briefing book fact sheet dis- 
pelling myths concerning crack babies’ learning abili- 
ties, and Executive Director Allan Shedlin, Jr.’s testimo- 
before House Select Committee Narcotics Abuse 
and Control (July 1991). 


Family Focus, 310 Peoria Street, Suite 401, Chicago, 


60607 (312) 421-5200 Contact: Bernice Weissbourd 
Runs model family resource support program and 
serves training center for other programs. 
Weissbourd also serves director the Family 
Resource Coalition, 200 Michigan Avenue, Suite 
1520, Chicago, Ill. 60604 (312) 341-0900, which 
national resource center for family support programs. 
Extensive database, resource papers programs, publi- 
cation directory, and update basic field resources. 


Families and Work Institute, 330 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, 10001(212) 465-2044 Contact: Laurie Kane 
Conducts research and issues reports family and 
work habits the United States. Executive Director 
Ellen Galinsky key resource. 


International Child Resource Institute (ICRI), 1810 
Hopkins Street, Berkeley, 94707 (510) 644-1000 
Contact: Ken Jaffee 

Quarterly report provides resources and updates sta- 
tus and developments worldwide programs. 


Institute for American Values, 1841 Broadway, Room 
211, New York, 10023 (212) 246-3942 Contact: 
Vesna Neskow; for information values issues, con- 
tact David Blankenhorn, Barbara Dafoe Whitehead, 
(413) 549-6112 

Primary mission: examine the status and future the 
family social institution and bring new analyses 
the attention policy-, decision-, and opinion-makers. 
Publishes “Family Matters,” biannual newsletier (recent 
issue devoted early childhood education and restruc- 
turing the workforce more supportive families), 
plus working papers. 


Institute for Responsive Education, 605 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, 02215 (617) 353-3309 Contact: 
Owen Heleen 

Nonprofit public interest group devoted combining 
liberal concepts equity and diversity with the conser- 
vative agenda parental choice schools. Runs the 
Research and Development Center Families, Schools, 
Communities and Children’s Learning with funding 
from the U.S. Department Education. Initiated the 
Schools Reaching Out project draw parents and com- 
munity members into schools. Journal Equity and 
Choice published three times year. 


Kempe National Center for the Prevention and 
Treatment Child Abuse and Neglect, 125 Oneida 
Street, Denver, 80220 (303) 321-3963 
Named for pioneer this field, can supply medical 
and legal information, well free book catalogue. 
Can also direct reporters local sources. 


March Dimes Birth Defects Foundation, 1275 
Mamaroneck Avenue, White Plains, 10605 (914) 
997-4613 Contact: Michele Kling 

Gives $26 million research grants each year for the 
prevention birth defects and infant deaths. Science 
Information Department provides experts. 


National Association for Perinatal Addiction Research 
and Education (NAPARE), Hubbard Street, Suite 
200, Chicago, 60611 (312) 329-2512 Contact: 
Patricia O’Keefe 

Runs clinics and conducts clinical studies, often break- 
ing new ground understanding addiction and its 
affect children and families. Watched closely for its 
developmental follow-up study, the longest-running lon- 
gitudinal study children exposed utero cocaine. 
Executive Director Ira Chasnoff, M.D., often quoted. 
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Monthly newsletter, "Update.” 


National Association Children’s Hospitals and 
Related Institutions 401 Wythe Street, 
Alexandria, 22314 (703) 684-1355 Contact: Susan 
Bales 

Provides experts U.S. and Canada all aspects 
children’s health, extensive data, and descriptive materi- 
als its members. Recently expanded its role 
emerge vocal lobbying group for children. Key 
the formation the Coalition for America’s Children. 


National Center for Children Poverty, Columbia 
University, 154 Haven Avenue, 3rd floor, New York, 
10032 (212) 927-8793 Contact: Beth Atkins 
Excellent source for data and analysis issues related 
children (under age and families poverty. 
Director Judith Jones well-known expert. Also runs 
programs, focusing early intervention strategies for 
young children and their families. 1990 publication, 
“Five Million Children,” in-depth study poor chil- 
dren and their families, updated annually provide the 
latest data. Broad-based library resource; librarian 
Carole Oshinsky will help with research. 


National Center for Prosecution Child Abuse, 1033 
North Fairfax Street, Suite 200, Alexandria, 22314 
(703) 739-0321 

project the American Prosecutors Research 
Institute. Has information state and federal laws. 


National Commission Children, 1111 18th Street, 
N.W., Suite 810, Washington, 20036 (202) 254- 
3086 Contact: Cheryl Hayes 

Also known the “Rockefeller Commission.” Issued 
its final report, “Beyond Rhetoric,” 1991. Executive 
staff still operation, following proposals and 
continuing public information campaign. Statistical 
update “Beyond Rhetoric” upcoming. Other 
resources include executive director Hayes, who has 
vast experience the field; other staff and commission 
members; polling information and transcripts testi- 
mony. 


National Commission Prevent Infant Mortality, 
Switzer Building, Room 2014, 330 Street, S.W., 
Washington, 20201 (202) 472-1364 Contact: 
Madeline Milano 

Formed Congress 1987 “create national strate- 
gic plan reduce infant mortality and morbidity the 
U.S.” Makes policy recommendations and offers reports 
such topics the effects malpractice liability 
the obstetrics field and the brain development 
babies. Valuable resource directory, containing listings 
government agencies and nonprofit organizations. 


National Healthy Mothers, Healthy Babies Coalition, 
409 12th Street, S.W., Washington, 20024 (202) 
863-2458 Contact: Lori Cooper 

National nonprofit group designed improve health 
care women. 


National PTA, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 
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60611 (312) 787-0977 Contact: Dawne Simmons 
Publishes monthly magazine, PTA Today, which covers 
education, health services, and environmental issues 
they affect children. Also conducts surveys parent 
involvement the school system, and issues advisory 
brochures for parents. 


The Rockford Institute, 934 Main Street, Rockford, 
61103 (815) 964-5053 Contact: Michael Warder 
Conservative social policy group, which publishes 
monthly magazine, The Family America. Critiques 
education, religion and society, literature, and the arts. 


Select Committee Children, Youth, and Families, 
U.S. House Representatives, 385 Ford, Annex 
Washington, 20515 (202) 226-7660 Contact: 
Andrea Camp 

U.S. Rep. Patricia Schroeder chairs. Makes recommen- 
dations Congress and the public how improve 
public and private policies for children. Official source 
reports, up-to-date statistics, and testimony. 
Activities list provides information all committee 
hearings and reports. 


United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), U.N. 
Plaza, New York, 10017 (212) 326-7000 Contact: 
Samuel Koo 

Relief agency, gathers information children’s issues, 
sets agenda for the world’s children. Publishes studies, 
data, and comparative information. 


U.S. General Accounting Office (GAO), 441 Street 
N.W., Room 7049, Washington, 20548 (202) 275- 
2812 Contact: Cleve Corlett 

Legislative branch agency that reports Congress with 
data, information, and unbiased analysis how govern- 
ment dollars are spent. Recent expansion, due greater 
demand and need, studies children and family- 
related issues; about ongoing studies children’s 
issues time. Reports released through individual 
members Congress or, after days, through GAO. 
Publishes monthly list reports and testimony, well 
periodic listing children’s reports. Experts avail- 
able. 


VOCAL (Victims Child Abuse Laws), P.O. Box 
1314, Orangevale, 95662 (916) 988-9482 Contact: 
Lesley Wimberly 

Grassroots organization composed men and women 
who claim they were falsely accused child abuse, and 
their supporters. Chapters most states. Provides infor- 
mation defense attorneys, critics the system, and 
specific cases nationwide. 


Zero Three/The National Center for Clinical Infant 
Programs, 2000 14th Street, N., Suite 380, Arlington, 
22201 (703) 528-4300 Contact: Emily Fenichel, 
associate director 

National nonprofit organization concerned exclusively 
with children birth age and their families. Bulletin 
“Zero Three” published six times year, offering lat- 
est research and programs. 
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Michael! Soluri 


Last Days 


the 


Newspaper Saloon 


Once upon time, journalists and pressmen drank side side 


L.R. Shannon and Betsy Wade 


the dark the 
early morning 
November 10, 1970, 
the supervisor 
copykids The New 
York Times, lingering 
the newsroom after 
the closing the 
heard the teletype 
the wireroom 
the urgent pattern 
that signaled bul- 
letin. Charles 
Gaulle had died. 
Though the news- 
room 
except for janitor, 
Sam Solovitz knew that, five floors 
below him, the pressroom was still 
alive, with several more hours print- 
ing the Late City Postscript, meaning 
there was possibility getting news 
the paper fresher than what was 
the P.M. television. 

Solovitz did what came naturally. 
left the building, crossed West Forty- 
third Street, and entered the one-story 
establishment labeled Gough’s No. 
212. the bar, rounded off- 
duty pair copy editors, 
couple stereotypers, and few 
printers. They turned back the office 


Larry Shannon and Betsy Wade, who write 
computer and travel columns for The New 
York Times, have been Gough’s regulars 
for combined total sixty years. 
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The Gray Lady’s Home Bar Team: 
from left, Marty Gough, Kenniff, 
Buddy Coen, and Joe Burke 


and postscripted the postscript, putting 
the story and picture the top page 
one, with note promising full obitu- 
ary the next day. 

More verifiable, because the partici- 
pants are town correct errors, the 
story from John Noble Wilford, 
the space-age Pulitzer Prize. assign- 
ment Houston for Apollo moon 
mission, phoned the Times national 
desk New York with late-afternoon 
report some development. Incredibly, 
there was answer there, nor the 
news desk, nor anyplace else. Being 
resourceful, dialed the pay phone 
number Gough’s, where found the 


national desk force. 
The Times building 
had been emptied 
bomb scare and the 
desk had regrouped 
safer zone. (Cynics 
have since said that 
Buddy, the establish- 
ment’s co-owner, 
phoned the bomb 
scare because busi- 
ness was slow.) 

Though details 
these histories may 
disputed, they are 
among the enduring 
legends that surround 
Gough’s, which the 
Times’s bar, but more broadly exem- 
plar that dying breed, the newspaper 
bar where workers all levels the 
industry bend elbows. 

Gough’s has never been the only bar 
the block, but since opened after 
World War has been newspaper 
place, and specifically the Times’s. A.J. 
Liebling set the opening scene “The 
Honest Rainmaker” Gough’s, when 
was about five years along. Liebling 
was particularly taken large paint- 
ing John Sullivan, formally posed 
and dressed suit. “The picture looks 
after Sullivan had lost the title and gone 
the wagon,” the Wayward Pressman 
writes. “His face fat, wearing 
fine moustache, and his right hand 


You could put out newspaper 


temperance lecture. There light 
the top the frame and little sign 
the lower right hand corner which says, 
‘John Lawrence Sullivan, Heavyweight 
Champion the United States. Born, 
Boston, Mass. 1858 Died, 1918.’ 

The identification was added, accord- 
ing Liebling, after stranger came 
and, showing his Naval Intelligence 
card, said, “Some damn fool reserve 
officer was here and reported 
that there was bar Forty-third 
Street with life-size portrait Stalin 
and votive light over it.” 

decade ago, strangers would 
enter Gough’s, place with working- 
class facade decidedly downscale 
block, ease the bar under the faded 
photographs Stan Musial, Joe Di, and 
Babe Ruth, and would astonished 
find that the celebrated reporter with the 
story page one and the printer who 
set the type were standing elbow 
elbow, even not conversing. The 
reporter might hassling the editor 
about the display his wares, while 
younger staff members audited the sem- 
inar. The discussion, with floating per- 
sonnel, might continue until closing, 
which those days was A.M. 

Sometimes visitors, having inhaled 
snootful the aura, would announce 
they had found wellspring political 
solidarity and working-class purity, but 
the folly passed with the morning, 
indeed the phone workers’ union agent 
did not puncture the fantasy the spot 
with some obscenity about affirmative 
action. 

Unlike Bleeck’s, the late watering 
hole the late Herald Tribune’s news 
department Costello’s the Thurber 
murals, which was favored Daily 
News editors and reporters when was 
still Third Avenue, Louie’s East, 
where Daily News craft union workers 
gathered, Gough’s has always been ecu- 
menical. You could put out newspaper 
with the skills standing the bar, and 


with the skills 
standing the bar, 


and The Times Company 


did just that 


The Times Company did just that. 

Bleeck’s had lamps its tables, 
dictionary, and suit armor. 
Gough’s, with none this and sharp 
contrast the conservative, responsi- 
ble, and stuffy reputation the paper, 
was nonetheless the Gray Lady’s home 
bar. Before the composing room was 
rebuilt for computers, the wall above 
the page-one makeup stone bore 
Gough’s three phone numbers, and they 
were repenciled after every paint job. 
was not call printers, but get Lewis 
Jordan, the news editor the 
was needed for last question. Like the 
adage “Liquor the curse the 
Tribune and sex the bane the Times,” 
the tie ran counter 
common perceptions that the Times was 
the stuffier the two. 

Though the Gough family has been 
the saloon business since the glory days 
illegality, the present seventeen-foot- 
wide establishment was founded 
August 1947. Raymond Gough and 
his wife, Louise, knew good site when 
they saw it: across from newspaper 
the block between Seventh and Eighth 
Avenues, half block from the former 
Times Tower, where the lighted ball 
drops midnight New Year’s Eve. 

Mrs. Gough died 1960 and 
Raymond 1967, although checks 
cashed the bar continued 
endorsed “Estate Raymond 
Gough” for more years than their 
authors could believe. The place has 
since been run Buddy Coen, univer- 
sally known Buddy Gough, 
Raymond J.’s stepson, and Marty 
Gough, Raymond J.’s brother. Buddy, 
who just turned sixty-one, supervises all 
comings and goings from stool the 
back the forty-foot bar, and Marty, 
who seventy-four, one the 
evening bartenders. 

Physically, Gough’s has not changed 
much since its founding. has accumu- 
lated weight and memories, wrinkles 


and wens, but has not evolved into 
new species. Despite the occasional 
presence burritos the menu the 
window, remains Neanderthal. The 
long bar worn bare and grooved from 
elbows and fingernails and not few 
foreheads; the seat-sprung booths, 
judged beyond redemption few years 
ago, have been replaced plastic- 
topped tables and tacky chairs. The 
mural the back wall the dining 
room Times Square kind scene 
the naif mode, showing muggers, 
drunks, and organ grinder peel- 
ing, which adds its raffish lack 
charm. Time has not made invalid the 
classic question Homer Bigart, who 
gazed into the greenish haze twenty-five 
years ago and asked his companions, 
day the week they change 
the air here?” 

The back room largely beyond the 
reach bar denizens’ shouts, behind 
sideboard and two antique phone booths 
has been the site intense journalis- 
tic and political scenes. Marriages, 
affairs, career plans, life decisions, and 
bitter rivalries begin, unfold, and end 
there. The foreign desk farewell party 
one this article’s authors was held 
there, was the fiftieth birthday party 
the other. The campaign during the 
oust the local 
Newspaper Guild leadership was out- 
lined there and campaign literature 
drafted the round table just behind the 
sideboard. 

The round table was often host 
wide-ranging discussions begun 
that carried until and A.M. 
The old-time savants were many: Leo 
Egan, the sage Albany politics; 
Bigart, the man war; Manny 
Perlmutter, the student horses; 
Sheldon Binn, who brought his political 
acumen the Times from the World- 
Telegram and Sun and passed lore 
the young and hungry. the older gen- 
eration retired from Gough’s, Binn 
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more than anyone could come grips 
with malfunctions the journalism 
mechanism. When, 1970, the 
height anti-Vietnam protests, Times 
reporters failed report the opposing 
arguments the construction workers, 
Binn pounded away this, the pain 
his companions. The op-ed page 
the Times was born that year. 

Probably scene the back room 
was more bizarre than 1971 conversa- 
tion between Doug Robinson, former 
Vietnam war correspondent for the 
Times, then back the city desk, and 
his buddy Kate Webb, New Zealander 
who was also Vietnam correspondent, 
for UPI. Webb had been declared miss- 
ing Cambodia. Robinson, asked 
cared write his colleague’s obit, had 
done and the obit was published 
April 21. Then Webb walked out the 
jungle. Robinson took her table 
Gough’s and bought her drink two 
before explaining why had described 
her waif with dirty feet. 

When the Times began hire more 
women for night jobs the copy 
desks, particularly from Newsday ranks, 
where women had already gained some 
status, some the younger women 
found they had rather forceful 
keep from being eased toward the less 
visible back room. London, Vino 
Fleet Street lost lawsuit 
women reporters who charged they 
were denied access the fresher gossip 
the bar, and McSorley’s New York 
lost similar suit, but Gough’s, despite 
all the class implications, never fought 
off newspaperwomen enough get into 
legal trouble. 

The back room was not just for drink- 
ing and talking. Lunch, and the old 
days, supper, known lunch night 
workers, was also served. After the 
first-edition deadline 9:15 P.M., when 
“lunch” was called, reporters and edi- 
tors would enjoy what was sometimes 
described hearty peasant fare, heavy 
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the grease and accompanied 
industrial-strength coleslaw. For years 
favorite was the steak tidbits, sliced- 
steak sandwich garlicky hard roll 
sodden with secret-formula gravy 
that had eaten with knife and 
fork. This collation was served 
succession waiters: Margaret, Ellie, 
Julie, Peter, and Dolph, who once 
snatched hamburger from the jaws 
foreign editor and presented 
someone realized had seniority. 

One editor, the late Joe Herrington, 
politically arch-conservative, was the 
most dedicated defender Gough’s 
food: said ate 9:15 lunch there 
every working night for seventeen years 
and never made him sick. His meal 
was always preceded Gough’s 
martini. This sounds innocuous, but 
Gough’s martini mixed the top 
vessel with the capacity economy- 
sized peanut butter jar. (Walter Sullivan 
and Clifton Daniel are among the more 
public figures favor the Gough’s 
martini.) Herrington, like other diners, 
would finish his repast when the 
papers came and return the office 
clean the second edition. 

The food has changed some, fact 
evident old-timers. man the bar, 
gazing Danny the Cook’s new menu 
the asked dubiously, “Pasta, 
that some kind spaghetti?” 

not supposed that Gough’s 
solely journalistic hangout. has 
always attracted people with working 
class attitudes: construction workers, 
ironworkers, stagehands, crew members 
from WOR-TV before moved New 
Jersey, and Communications Workers 
business agents before they moved 
downtown. alarming recent trend 
the prevalence computer jargon 
the machines have cut across many 
work areas and united their users 
frustration. 

What really different that busi- 
ness now often slow and the closing 


time early because Gough’s has largely 
lost its journalistic function. Aside from 
the threat the wrecker’s ball the 
south side West Street 
marked for destruction from the corner 
Seventh Avenue the long cluttered 
mirror the west wall Gough’s 
the bar victim the changing 
Times and changing times. 

Few reporters and editors any longer 
rub shoulders with printers, who are few 
number. Not many strivers are still 
collegial enough conduct post- 
mortems over beer and shots; fewer 
drink excess; stalwarts have retired 
left the race. Less visible but just real 
factor, supervisors the commercial 
and clerical departments are said 
have told ambitious arrivistes that visit- 
ing Gough’s will not help their careers. 
This may account for the tendency 
MBAs collect the back the long 
bar, where they are unidentifiable from 
the window the street. These warn- 
ings have had chilling effect, even 
though the new publisher, Arthur Ochs 
Sulzberger, Jr., sometimes frequented 
Gough’s when was apprenticing 
the newsroom. Probably most cogent, 
not many habitués, even burly press- 
men, care linger Times Square 
until A.M. these days. 

Advance obits Gough’s, and the 
kind journalistic world reflects, 
have been premature, until now. 

Hung between the passion cele- 
brate the place where Buddy dwells and 
anxiety about self-fulfilling prophecy, 
your two regulars have for more than 
three years avoided putting into ink 
words Gough’s doom, even 
rumors demolition the A.M. riffled 
down the bar. But February, John 
Sullivan’s sainted shrine was replaced 
paler spot the wall. Buddy said 
had sold the painting “art deal- 
from New Jersey.” Although then 
took out new three-year liquor license, 
knew the days were 
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Journalists and candidates 
seem preoccupied 

with domestic problems. 
dozen questions serve 
reminder that there’s 
whole world out there. 


the May/June nine media 
observers suggested various ways 
Shaking the “Great Debates.” The 
emphasis there was form rather than 
content. This time around, asked con- 
tributing editor Michael Massing pro- 
vide one journalist’s wish list questions 
put the candidates. His focus 
foreign policy, subject which 
reporters have far rarely elicited any- 
thing more from the candidates than bro- 
mides and boilerplate. free-lance 
writer and representative the 
Committee Protect Journalists, which 
helped found, Massing has traveled 
extensively throughout Central and 
South America, South Africa, the 
Soviet Union, and Iraq. teaches 
course writing about international 
issues and problems Columbia’s School 
for International and Public Affairs. 


President Bush, you 
speak frequently the 
leadership you showed 
during the gulf war. Yet 
recent months ques- 
tions have been raised 
about your administra- 
tion’s dealings with 
Saddam Hussein the 
years prior the war. According newspaper 
reports, your administration became aware 1989 
that Iraq was diverting U.S. grain credits buy 
weapons from the Soviet bloc and did nothing 
stop it. That same year, officials the 
Department Energy discovered that Iraq was 
buying nuclear parts order build atomic 
bomb, yet they were told keep quiet. 
Furthermore, the CIA reportedly shared data with 
Iraq until the very eve the invasion. result 
such revelations, William Safire one your 
staunchest backers during the war now speaks 
“appeasement” and “Iraqgate.” Did your 
administration err maintaining close relation- 
ship with man you yourself likened Hitler? 
Are inviting another crisis, involving Syria, 
forming similarly cozy relationship with the no- 
less-brutal Assad? 


Mr. Clinton, you have repeatedly cited your own 
support for the gulf war. Yet many members 
your party have concluded that, had the adminis- 
tration toughened its stance toward Iraq prior 
August 1990, the crisis could have been averted 
the first place. Now, some Democrats con- 
vinced that the administration attempting 
cover its earlier dealings with Saddam are 
calling for investigation. you support such 
inquiry? Why have you remained quiet 
this subject? 


The gulf war highlighted the cost our depen- 
dence foreign oil. Nonetheless, the months 
since, have taken steps reduce imports 
that commodity. 1989 imported about 
percent all the oil consumed; today, 
import nearly half. result, remain acutely 
vulnerable events the Middle East. What 
measures would you take diminish our appetite 
for this precious resource? 


Mr. Clinton, the much-vaunted peace dividend 
seems have disappeared thanks, part, 
the Democrats. Congress, they have joined with 
the Republicans prevent the transfer defense 
savings domestic programs. They have also 
voted retain some individual weapons pro- 
grams, like the Seawolf submarine, over the objec- 
tions the Pentagon. While campaigning 


Connecticut, you supported continuation the 
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Seawolf. generally, you have had little 
say about our current defense strategy, which allo- 
cates about $150 billion year defend Europe 
against nonexistent Soviet threat. Aren’t you 
putting campaign politics above sound policy? 


With the end the cold war, peacekeeping has 
emerged one the United Nations’ most 
important functions. Peacekeeping does not come 
cheap, however, and Western nation has been 
more laggard helping pay than the United 
States. currently owe the U.N. $112 million 
for peacekeeping duties, top the $555 mil- 
lion owe for regular U.N. activities. Should 
pay up? so, how would you convince Americans 
spend money abroad? Where would the funds 
come from? 


estimated 500,000 women die each year 
the result complications from pregnancy and 
childbirth. Many these deaths could prevent- 
these women, most whom live the third 
world, had access adequate family planning and 
medical services. Since the mid-1980s, however, 
the United States, under pressure from anti-abor- 
tion forces, has withheld all aid family planning 
agencies overseas that much mention abor- 
tion their counseling. you believe this policy 
should reversed? 


President Bush, since the upheaval Tiananmen 
Square 1989 you have resisted the imposition 
all but the most painless sanctions China. 
support this position, you have cited China’s 
strategic importance and our need engage 
mutually beneficial ends. Yet Beijing has consis- 
tently worked counter our interests. has sent 
weapons pariah regimes like Syria and Burma. 
has continued support the Khmer Rouge 
Cambodia. has refused abide international 
patent and copyright laws. All the while, its 
human rights record has steadily worsened. What, 
then, have you gotten return for your indul- 
gence the Chinese leadership? 


keep illicit drugs out the country, the fed- 
eral government has spent more than billion 
various programs over the past four years. has 
spent more than billion programs aimed 
disrupting the international drug trade. The 
Pentagon alone spending $1.2 billion year 
anti-drug programs abroad. Despite this invest- 
ment, U.S. officials admit that they are able 
seize more than percent all the drug ship- 
ments sent the U.S. home, meanwhile, drug 
treatment centers are severely underfunded, 
ing the centers maintain long waiting lists. 
Should the U.S. reduce its spending interdic- 


tion make more money available for treat- 
ment and prevention? 


Regarding arms control, recent years the 
United States has energetically sought curtail 
the proliferation nuclear weapons. Yet the pro- 
liferation conventional arms cortinues apace 
and are the main supplier. the $30 billion 
arms sold each year, the U.S. accounts for $20 bil- 
lion. Most those arms end the Mideast, 
helping maintain its status the world’s most 
unstable region. The gulf war showed how deadly 
such build-up can be. Should take steps 
curtail this business? 


It’s 1994, and the Peruvian government the 
brink collapse. The Shining Path guerrilla 
movement about launch final offensive 
widely expected bring power. Already, tens 
thousands peasants have lost their lives the 
hands the Maoist insurgents, known the 
Khmer Rouge Latin America. Shining Path 
does come power, bloodbath would likely 
ensue. Would you, president, intervene? Under 
what conditions would you consider sending U.S. 
troops Peru? 


Mr. Bush, 1990 you introduced the concept 
“New World Order,” which the international 
community would join together deny aggression 
its reward. Yet for months, thousands died 
Yugoslavia the hands Serbian forces under 
the command Slobodan Milosevic, the United 
States took forceful action. Somalia, rival 
forces have torn that African nation apart, yet the 
United States has failed support several U.N. 
initiatives end the fighting. Furthermore, your 
administration, which for long urged other 
nations let their people free, forcibly repa- 
triating Haitian refugees despite the harsh treat- 
ment they are likely receive. How does all 
this square with your notion New World 
Order? 


Mr. Perot, 1985 you secretly promised pro- 

attempt ransom 


being held Lebanon. 


This was among the first 
steps what would ulti- 
mately become the Iran- 
contra affair. retro- 
spect, you believe 
you bear any responsi- 
bility for that scandal? Did you approve Oliver 
North’s activities? you still support this type 
private-citizen diplomacy? 
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RSVP: Readers will urged 
respond, fax and phone, 
series being planned 
right) Wichita Eagle 
editor Davis Merritt, managing 
editor Steve Smith, and 
reporter Jon Roe. And (below) 
they are invited 

vote the paper’s 
reception desk. 
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Wichita 


What happens when newspaper tries 
connect readership and citizenship? 


Michael Hoyt 


Two familiar refrains: newspapers 
don’t learn listen readers and adapt 


the way they live, die. And 


newspapers treat their content mere 
commodity, lose their souls. And 
damage democracy. And die anyway. 

Newspaper people, Des Moines 
Register editor Geneva Overholser 
noted recent speech, are dividing 
into camps the “News Readers 
Need” bunch vs. the “News Readers 
Want” gang or, she described the 
opposing forces’ descriptions each 
other, “Arrogant Editors Who Think 
They Know Everything Yet Are 
Hopelessly Out Touch With Their 
Readers” vs. “Finger the Wind 
Marketers Dumbing the 
Newspaper all Costs.” 

Wichita, Kansas, the middle 
the country, and Knight-Ridder’s 
Wichita Eagle exploring some fertile 
middle ground this great newspaper 
debate. the ideals journalism and 
the needs readers can described 
pair circles, the Wichita effort 
aimed increasing the overlap. 

Knight-Ridder, the emphasis 
listening/pandering the reader (pick 
your participle) part the “customer 
obsession” drive that chairman James 
Batten started pushing after rose 
the top 1988. Like lot newspaper 
executives, Batten had seen that the 
future, glimpsed through declining 
penetration and readership projections, 
didn’t work, and his company began 
surveying readers with vengeance. 

“Customer obsession” has led 


Michael Hoyt associate editor 


experiments, the most prominent 
which the 25/43 project, named for 
the age range the targeted readers. 
The 25/43 brain trust totally remade The 
News Boca Raton, Florida, following 
the outlines vision induced 
focus-group fever. “We wanted see 
what happens you everything with 
the customer mind,” Knight-Ridder 
executive told the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association convention last 
year. 

many quarters The News became 
symbol the evils pandering (see 
“Doing the Boca,” May/June 
1991). newsroom retreat last year, 
Gilbert Cranberg, George Gallup 
Professor the University 
journalism school, told former col- 
leagues The Des Moines Register 
that, after reading The News, thought 
25/43 referred the the target 
group. “The techniques and influence 
marketers,” warned, “have degraded 
political campaigns, and they could 
degrade the print press.” The dollar- 
driven newspaper, added, pre- 
scription “for catering the self-inter- 
est readers. What about interest the 
larger community?” 

Batten, turns out, seems have 
been thinking along similar lines, and 
about connecting “customer obsession” 
the kind goals the Cranbergs the 
journalism world might approve of. 
speeches he’s been saying that, after 
three years massive reader surveys, 
the finding that jumps out him that 
“people who say they feel real sense 
connection the places they live are 
almost twice likely regular 
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readers our newspapers those who 
say they lack such ties.” told 
audience Lawrence, Kansas, “If 
can find ways enhance these feelings 
community connectedness, that may 
help produce least part the reader- 
ship and circulation growth American 
newspapers are pushing for.” 

Batten has taken quoting John 
Gardner, the founder Common 
Cause, the declining sense com- 
munity America, and David Broder, 
king the political pundits, the need 
for political journalism that centered 
more the people than the candi- 
dates and their consultants. 
ANPA meeting last year, argued that 
newspapers haven’t done very good 
job “enhancing people’s appetites for 
news and information about public 
issues the day.” 

Thanks part Batten, and the 
Kettering Foundation, which has also 
been exploring this territory, and 
few editors and thinkers like Jay Rosen, 
New York University journalism 
teacher who writing book with the 
intriguing What Are Journalists 
For?, “community connectedness” 
threatens become buzzword the 
industry. “So these are problems that 
need see relating: the loss read- 
ers, the loss voters; the loss 
sense place, the declining sense 
civic membership; the rising disgust 
with politics, the decay public dis- 
course,” Rosen said Kettering-spon- 
sored panel discussion New York last 
September. “Taken together, they lend 
urgency earlier warning, that 
public life does not remain viable, the 
newspaper cannot remain valuable.” 

One thing that missing, added, 
“is language that allows journalists 
think about the readership crisis jour- 
nalists, members their profession 
rather than adjuncts the marketing 
enterprise. may advisable then 
ask the editorial staff worry about the 
problem disappearing citizens rather 
than disappearing readers.” 

Experiments “community connect- 
edness” are popping handful 
Knight-Ridder papers, including the 
Columbus Ledger-Enquirer Georgia 
and The Charlotte Observer North 
Carolina, but The Wichita Eagle seems 
farthest down this road. Its editor, 
Davis “Buzz” Merritt, Jr., addressed the 


subject the same Kettering-sponsored 
forum which Rosen spoke. “We 
believe that can figure out what 
makes people connected their com- 
munities, and involved,” said, “that 
will tell some things about what our 
agenda journalists ought be.” 
the Eagle, said, newspaper 
search agenda.” 


Wichita, with population 300,000, 
hard-working community with 
solid economy based agriculture, 
petroleum, and aircraft manufacturing. 
The biggest city Kansas, it’s afflicted 
with the standard 1990s urban ills, from 
dying downtown drive-by shoot- 
ings. It’s flat place, spiked with the 
spires some its 500 churches and 
cluster taller buildings downtown. 
The tallest the twenty-six-story 
Wichita Plaza Hotel, which housed 
Operation Rescue during the anti-abor- 
tion organization’s wild “Summer 
Mercy” campaign last year. few 
weeks later, housed the Gay Rodeo 
Riders. 

Kansas has always been bit 
political puzzle outsiders. the one 
hand, liquor the drink was only 
recently legalized; the other, the state 
has long history favoring abortion 
rights, although call that issue very 
controversial would understate the 
matter. After the mostly male state sen- 
ate used technicality this spring 
avoid voting bill strengthen 
abortion rights, measure anticipating 
the demise Roe Wade, the women 
the state assembly responded 
sending pointed message, successfully 
pushing through resolution authoriz- 
ing funds provide each senator with 
backbone. (The senators had avoided 
the abortion bill with quick unrecord- 
voice vote, but the Eagle took names 
and printed the results.) Carry Nation, 
the famous tavern chopper, spent lot 
time Wichita. the other hand, 
did the very symbol bohemianism, 
Allen Ginsberg. “So home, traveller,” 
wrote his 1966 poem, Wichita 
Vortex Sutra, “past the newspaper lan- 
guage factory under the Union Station 
railroad bridge Douglas.” 

that time the newspaper language 
factory stamped out two products, the 
Eagle and the Beacon, both fairly 
awful. “The Eagle was the absolute lap- 


dog the establishment. The Beacon 
was the scandal sheet,” says Jon Roe, 
veteran Eagle reporter and columnist. 
After the Ridder organization bought 
the papers 1973 and merged with the 
Knight chain the following year, 
Merritt, tall, courtly North Carolinian, 
rode into town clean things up. 
presided over the folding the Beacon 
1980, which was done without any 
layoffs, and seems have earned the 
respect his staff. 

The bitter “Summer Mercy,” 
which 1,786 people were arrested 
Wichita over forty-five days, was one 
event that helped alert Merritt the 
possibility that the Eagle was somewhat 
out touch with its readers. don’t 
think knew enough about our com- 
munity know that that many people 
would invest that much their time 
and energy” both sides the issue, 
says. Another stunner was the 1990 
state Democratic gubernatorial primary 
campaign, when Joan Finney first ran. 
“All the wisdom and political experi- 
ence the newspaper said she didn’t 
have chance,” Merritt says. 
“Obviously, she knew more about what 
people were thinking than did.” 
Finney, harp-playing, anti-abortion 
former state treasurer, won the primary 
and now the governor. 

the primary, according Meiritt 
and other Eagle editors, both Finney 
and the winner the Republican side, 
Mike Hayden, were maddeningly vague 
number serious issues facing the 
state, especially taxes and finance. 
September 1990, Finney and Hayden 
squared off for the general election, 
Merritt wrote Sunday column 
announcing significant change cam- 
paign coverage aimed preventing 
such evasion. “We believe the voters 
are entitled have the candidates talk 
about the issues depth,” wrote. 
make that happen, announced that 
his reporters would under orders 
press hard make the candidates fully 
address the major issues, “pointedly” 
report the fact they did not. “That has 
not always been the case with our and 
other reporters, and American democra- 
has been the loser,” wrote. “Voter 
participation falling rapidly; voter 
interest candidates and campaigns 
flagging even more. Many reasons exist 
for this, but prominent among them 
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that people are fed with 
and numbed slick, no- 
brainer, packaged candidates 
and campaigns. Why bother 
when you can’t find out what 
anybody stands for except 
motherhood and apple pie?” 

This was the opening gun 
for the Eagle’s “Voter 
Project,” innovations 
political coverage subsidized 
part Knight-Ridder and 
grounded the “community 
connectedness” thinking that 
had been going both 
the Eagle and corporate 
headquarters Miami. One 
the goals the 1990 
race, 1991 local election, 
and the 1992 Kansas pres- 
idential primary was sim- 
ply raise the level the 
campaigns. But Eagle managing edi- 
tor Steven Smith wrote National 
Civic Review last summer, the real goal 
more ambitious “generate new 
interest the political process and 
reverse decades-long declines voting 
behavior,” not mention newspaper 
reading. 

One way the broke new ground 
was how decided which issues 
emphasize. don’t know how many 
times I’ve heard that newspapers 
shouldn’t set the agenda, they should 
report other people’s agendas,” says 
Smith. “But the fact is, nobody set- 
ting the agenda. The public has agen- 
da, and our job find out what that 
and see that gets covered.” Using 
research consultant and the paper’s own 
research department, the paper inter- 
viewed some 500 local residents about 
important state problems. Then, using 
those data, the Eagle picked the set 
issues education, taxes, economic 
development, and forth which 
coverage would center. 

addition long takeouts each 
the various issues, the paper covered 
them short form every Sunday 
“Where They Stand” features that gave 
some background each issue and 
summarized the candidate’s position 
Finney’s agricultural ideas, for exam- 
ple, were summarized October 
“Election Watch” this way: “Wants 
agriculture secretary elected all vot- 
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with sense connection 
the places they live are almost 
twice likely regular 
readers our newspapers” 
James Batten, chairman Knight-Ridder 


ers. other stated position agricul- 
tural issue. This week: did not talk 
about it.” Editors say the candidates 
were often upset with the summaries, 
but soon were regularly feeding shifts 
their positions the Eagle, the most 
important paper the state. The Eagle 
was also more aggressive than had 
been other political coverage, such 
analyzing political advertisements and 
printing transcripts important 
debates, speeches, and press confer- 
ences. Finney was particularly bitter 
about the verbatim publication 
inchoate answer she had given press 
conference the subject abortion. 

don’t know about other papers, but 
here took while reeducate our- 
selves become aggressive about 
issues,” Smith says. “We had become 
transcribers political campaigns 
getting A’s statement and B’s response 
and forth. had train ourselves 
little nasty.” The paper’s post- 
election research, Smith says, showed 
that people inside the Eagle’s circula- 
tion area understood the issues much 
better than those outside it. Journalists’ 
usual abhorrence redundancy 
notwithstanding, Eagle editors came 
believe that this was largely the result 
the weekly repetition its Election 
Watch section. 

The other half the Voter Project 
was also something new: the Eagle 
openly insisted news coverage and 
full-court promotion that citi- 


zens ought vote. 
Such coverage, tied 
together with Your 
Vote Counts logo, was 
salted with personal 
columns reporter 
Roe, history buff, 
the struggles for suf- 
frage. series arti- 
cles voting trends 
focused how smali 
percentage the 
electorate actually 
picks leaders. The 
paper printed 
page one informa- 
tion how and where 
register. House ads 
pushed similar themes, 
and advised that peo- 
ple could register 
vote the newspa- 
per’s own front desk, well the 
usual official places. 

Interestingly, the Eagle pushed this 
campaign beyond the bounds its 
readership, joining forces with ABC 
affiliate KAKE-TV, which ran regular 
register-and-vote spots. Shortly before 
the elections 1990, and the 
Eagle distributed simplified voters’ 
guide written for roughly the sixth- 
grade reading level about 135,000 
nonsubscribing households and local 
adult literacy classes. 

While voter turnout actually fell 
the 1990 gubernatorial race and the 
1991 local election, the Eagle can make 
credible case that both drops were 
attributable special factors, and 
would have been greater had not been 
for the Your Vote Counts project. After 
this spring’s presidential primary, 
Merritt sent congratulatory memo 
his staff, noting that voter turnout the 
Eagle’s primary circulation area was 
43.3 percent, compared with percent 
for the rest the state. 

“I’m not going make any big 
claims about this,” says. “This not 
something you can hope effect short 
term. It’s the right thing and 
ought work, and think will, over 
time.” 


Knight-Ridder’s Batten, who has taken 
criticizing newsrooms that are “over- 
stocked with journalistic transients who 
care little about the town the 
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moment,” can trace his 
own career from Charlot- 
te, North Carolina, 
Washington, D.C., 
Detroit, back Charlotte, 
and Miami. The 
Wichita Eagle, too, half 
the paper’s editorial staff 
comes from somewhere 
other than Kansas, includ- 
ing Merritt (North Carol- 
ina), Smith (Oregon), 
metro editor Peter Ellis 
(New York), and execu- 


tive editor Sheri Dill 
(Missouri). Partly for this 
reason, the reportorial 
point man the paper’s 
“community connected- 
ness” forays has been the 
affable and hardworking 
veteran Jon Roe, because 
is, well, community 
connected. Wichita resident for forty 
years, Roe came the newsroom 
seventeen-year-old copy boy 1957. 
left and came back four times, most 
recently for stint news director for 
local station, where “my blood pres- 
sure was high ratings.” 

Among Roe’s talents the ability 
synthesize vast numbers interviews, 
essential skill the Eagle’s new 
effort connect with its community. 
that before the April presiden- 
tial primary Kansas, the paper joined 
forces with local college, Wichita 
State University’s Elliott School 
Communication, talk 192 area resi- 
dents long, open-ended interviews 
meant dig deeper than the usual sur- 
vey. three-part series, Roe 
described how these people see the 
complicated connections between soci- 
ety’s ills, and how frustrated they are 
political system that cannot seem 
address them. “What the people said 
was No,” Roe wrote. “No Band-Aid 
solutions complex problems. 
single-issue politics usual and the 
usual politicians.” Most the people 
interviewed, the series reported, felt that 
“the bridge between personal concerns 
and public policy has collapsed and that 
politicians are next worthless solv- 
ing their problems.” When comes 
what they can about this, however, 
Roe reported that the consensus breaks 
down. Some the voters are looking 


“Readers want more education, 
schools and children, more 
churches and charitable 
activities things that connect 
people their community” 


Sheri Dill, executive editor 


for “the guy the white others, 
suggested, are beginning suspect 
that “the guy the white horse us.” 

Aside from election coverage, one 
Merritt’s favorite examples what the 
Eagle trying these days 
another Roe effort, special report 
about Wichita’s political culture, about 
its habit, Merritt put brief 
introduction, approaching civic chal- 
lenges “in strange, usually frustrating, 
often ineffectual way. 

“Historically, argue and 
while challenge turns into crisis,” 
wrote, “then destroy the leaders who 
emerge help out the crisis,” 
often because solving problem 
involves spending civic money, which 
seems against Wichita’s self- 
reliant agrarian and entrepreneurial 
grain. the piece, produced 
twelve-page insert, Roe reveals that the 
same pattern city history has 
occurred over and over again, from 
1870 “Downtown Crisis” when the 
city’s business section was flooded 
every time rained the 1992 ver- 
sion, downtown battered malls and 
badly need revival. “It was prov- 
able thesis,” says managing editor 
Smith. “Wichita chews its leaders.” 
The report’s title, “Don’t Let Catch 
You Leading,” has apparently become 
catchphrase around town. 

“One the things we’ve discov- 
ered,” Merritt says, “is that it’s okay 


have attitude the 
news columns. People 
want resonate with 
institution like newspa- 
per. they don’t share 
some values with you, 
how can they? You can’t 
too far down that road, 
but you can certain 
things.” 

not that take 
approach B,” says Smith. 
“But journalism has taken 
this idea objectivity 
far that we’re removed, 
distant. want our city 
our readers. What 
can make the city 
better? This stuff encom- 
passes all the core values 
the profession, the 
things that brought most into the 
business.” 

Not quite everything the readers’ 
agenda, course, has with 
rebuilding democracy downtown. 

Much the task finding out what 
people Wichita have their agenda 
falls the Eagle’s research guru, exec- 
utive editor Sheri Dill, who returned 
the newsroom not long ago after few 
years with the paper’s marketing depart- 
ment. Her recent explorations have cen- 
tered people who show her sur- 
veys strongly connected their com- 
munity various ways but not connect- 
the people who, she 
says, “ought readers.” Dill recent- 
isolated such group and then sent 
out some two dozen reporters who had 
volunteered for the project ask mem- 
bers the group what their interests are 
and why they don’t read the paper. 

When the journalists reported back 
early this spring, they met drab, 
wood-paneled room and, with hint 
tension the air, ticked off what they’d 
learned about readers’ desires more 
home decorating hints, for example, 
more local school news, more news 
about disease that one reader’s rela- 
tive had contracted. “Some these 
people are pretty self-involved; they are 
not curious about the rest the world,” 
one reporter said. “These folks are 
going tough, tough, tough satis- 
fy, with all their really divergent and 
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atomized interests,” said 
another. 

Dill, low-key but dogged, 
kept the discussion going, 
writing down black- 
board the subject headings 
until she had list that did 
not seem too unreasonable: 
“Good” News, Religion and 
Charities, Kids and Schools, 
and on. She closed the 
meeting with request that 
the reporters think about 
how respond these 
readers “without doing 
chicken dinners. Maybe 
there’s nothing can do; 
don’t have any- 
thing. But maybe 
think something can 
do.” 

some extent, this the 
way Dill and Merritt are try- 
ing bring the Eagle into the promised 
land community connectedness 
not with directives but trying get 
reporters and editors adjust their own 
ideas news. Volunteer committees 
are rethinking number areas cov- 
erage, including women’s news, the 
local zoned “Neighbors” suburban sec- 
tions (which may soon expand get 
folded into the main paper), news about 
minority and ethnic groups, and news 
for younger readers. 

The editors and the committees regu- 
larly hold open discussions such top- 
ics brown-bag lunch meetings, 
which the notion community and 
how cover often the unseen 
guest. One result such sessions 
regular series short articles 
“People Who Make Difference” 
around Wichita piece Jerry 
Shaw, for example, who tutors local 
Native American children from poor 
families; Anna Moon, retired 
teacher who brings schools her musi- 
cal presentation blacks history; 
Jim and Betsy Scantlin, whose daughter 
has not regained consciousness since 
she was run down drunk driver 
eight years ago, and who now counsel 
other parents whose children have been 
severely injured. Even big news days 
these pieces get front-page play. 

The women’s committee currently 
debating whether special women’s 
section desirable (not mention 
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“People want resonate with 
institution like newspaper. 
they don’t share 
some values with you, 
how can they?” 
Davis Merritt, editor 


step forward backward for women). 
Like blacks, women are slipping away 
from newspapers faster than the public 
large, and who did research 
women for Knight-Ridder and the 
Eagle before she got into community 
connectedness finds interesting par- 
allels between the two sets data. She 
and others Knight-Ridder involved 
researching women have found that 
although nearly all women describe 
themselves having time read, 
large percentage them fact 
make time for reading they find com- 
pelling useful. 

And what women tend want more 
of, Dill maintains, much the same 
what readers general her more 
recent research are asking for more 
education and schools and children, 
more churches and charitable activi- 
ties and religion: things that connect 
people their community. 

Merritt talks lot about maintaining 
the “core” the newspaper, and 
makes clear that thinks some 
papers currently reshaping the defini- 
tion news have failed so. “I’m 
not persuaded that the Boca Raton con- 
cept maintains that core,” says. 
does, but I’m not persuaded.” 

Maintaining that core, contends, 
“takes the fear out the marketing 
aspect. turns out that what people 
really want list 100 license plates 
day, why shouldn’t give 


them? long we’re 
protecting the core, why 
gant? Why shouldn’t 
give them the informa- 
tion they need for their 
lives?” 

Judging the evi- 
dence, however, Merritt 
doesn’t seem interested 
taking the informa- 
tion-without-meaning 
route. The next big deal 
the Eagle nine- 
week series starting 
the last Sunday June. 
Another mega-project 
with Jon Roe point, 
this one aimed giv- 
ing readers not only 
framework for dis- 
cussing the major civic 
problems outlined 
Roe’s earlier series crime, education, 
government, and politics but also 
nudge toward doing something about 
them. Tentative title: “The People 
Project.” The rough idea use text 
and graphics lay out the competing 
analyses “crime caused per- 
missive society” vs. “crime caused 
poverty,” for example that can block 
discussion and lead political paraly- 
sis. Readers will provided with Eagle 
fax and phone numbers, and each article 
will followed with another based 
readers’ reactions, sort ongo- 
ing, front-page civic conversation. 

Part the conversation will elec- 
tronic. NBC affiliate KSNW has agreed 
gear some its news coverage the 
People Project, producing its own sto- 
ries education, crime, and govern- 
ment, and scheduling regular call-in 
segments for viewer reaction. All-news- 
and-talk radio KNSS will also coordi- 
nate its programming focus these 
issues. the end nine weeks, after 
summary, the Eagle plans reproduce 
the series tab and distribute 
nonsubscribers. 

And three times during the People 
Project, the paper will rent big hall 
where community groups “anybody 
who wants one” can get table and 
continue the discussion, town meet- 
ing kind thing without leader,” 
Merritt says, “just great circus 
ideas.” 
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During the 
war the 
Persian Gulf 
became 
common for 
humorists 
mock 
battalions Middle East “experts” who 
appeared television night after night 
make predictions and supply analy- 
sis. From the comment the general’s 
wife depicted New Yorker cartoon 
(“Oh, he’s pretty depressed he’s the 
only retired general the networks 
haven’t called”) Andy Rooney’s 
spoof the “professor old rocks and 
stones” Minutes, the retired gen- 
erals, policy experts, and “news consul- 
tants” became easy targets such 
friendly fire. 

While humor the expense televi- 
sion’s ubiquitous experts ran the gamut 
from satire derision, the analysts also 
attracted their share serious media 
criticism. Critics and viewers alike 
found something unsettling the ease 


Janet Steele assistant professor the 
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TV’s 


alking Headaches 


When covering crisis, 


the networks call experts but 
show little expertise when comes 
choosing and using them 


Janet Steele 


with which the experts shaped the 
events the war into sound bites for 
the evening news. 

Many the articles about televi- 
sion’s use all these experts debunked 
the experts’ predictions. Focusing 
how many the predictions had been 
off-target, they ignored what should 
more significant question for students 
the media: Why did reporters persist 
asking the experts for predictions 
the first place? 

Coverage the gulf war provides 
good opportunity examine the issues 
objectivity and operational bias 
term use describe the emphasis tele- 
vision news organizations place 
players, policies, and predictions, 
what will happen next opposed 
what lies behind what has already hap- 
pened. 


THE EXPERTS 

Television’s use experts its cover- 
age this war differed from ordinary 
news analysis two ways: the produc- 
ers had the opportunity plan ahead, 
and the extended news coverage gave 
experts more time speak their minds. 
Every network news producer spoke 
emphasized the planning that went 
into his her organization’s coverage 
the war. Between Saddam Hussein’s 


invasion Kuwait August 1990, 
and the first allied air strikes against 
Iraq January 16, 1991, television 
researchers compiled books listing the 
regional experts and their specialties. 
CBS, for example, researchers began 
October cull newspapers and maga- 
zines for the names Middle East 
experts. December they had assem- 
bled bulging briefing book that 
included the names, addresses, and 
phone numbers experts who had 
already demonstrated their media savvy 
appearing print. 

Once the war began the experts had 
more than the usual eight nine sec- 
onds make their points. According 
CBS producer Diane Wallerstein, the 
biggest problem was finding enough 
“talking heads” fill the air time. 
guarantee the the 
experts required help fill that time, 
each the networks had three more 
under contract. Though actual figures 
are hard come by, Newsday’s Verne 
Gay estimates their pay having been 
between $500 and $1,000 per day. Paid 
consultants were often asked provide 
the names other experts evalu- 
ate the qualifications those who had 
already been tapped. Thus the networks 
created self-perpetuating cycle. 

relatively small group unofficial 


a 
_~ 


During the war, pressed 
the experts provide answers 
endless series unanswerable 
questions like “Is Saddam 


sources dominated television coverage 
the gulf crisis. the eight months 
regularly scheduled network news pro- 
gramming that examined, 188 individ- 
uals appeared television average 
4.5 times for total 843 appear- 
ances. Experts from the Brookings 
Institution and the Center for Strategic 
and International Studies made 102 
those appearances, accounting for 
percent the total. Most the others 
were either retired military personnel 
scholars from other think tanks. 
many instances they were both. The 
news organizations used relatively few 
independent, university-based scholars 
explain interpret the news. 

Most the experts who appeared 
repeatedly television were affiliated 
with institutions located either New 
York Washington. All the produc- 
ers spoke said that they were will- 
ing book the leading expert regard- 
less where she was located 
(provided that, one put it, the expert 
these declarations, data suggest that 
all the networks tended rely the 
familiar local faces. 

The New York and Washington think 
tanks have symbiotic relationship with 
the networks. Producers find them 
ready supply media-savvy experts, 
and television exposure gives the think 
tanks the publicity they need procure 
foundation grants and corporate dona- 
tions. 


the war created the opportunity for 
extended news analysis, also raised 
unique set problems. these the 
most significant was American igno- 
rance the Middle East igno- 
rance shared many broadcast jour- 
nalists. There seems myopia 
among all Americans about the diversi- 
peoples and cultures the Middle 
East. Stanford University historian 
Joel Beinin has written, “Would you ask 
crisis Portugal the ground that 
they are both European countries?” 


Though his answer this rhetorical 
question was obviously no, during the 
war Beinin historian Egypt, 
Palestine, and Israel) was frequently 
asked comment events Iraq 
country had never visited. 

This lack basic knowledge the 
region was compounded the fact that 
many “Middle East analysts” have 
political biases. Most the experts 
used television were either former 
public officials closely associated with 
the administrations they had served 
scholars affiliated with organizations 
seeking promote certain policies 
the Middle East. Their political biases 
were, for the most part, apparent. 


EXPERT, WITH 


Name: Joseph Sisco 
Most frequent description media: 
former assistant secretary state for 
Near East and South Asia, former under 
secretary state for political affairs. 
the ABC World News Tonight 
broadcast August 16, 1990, asked 
whether diplomatic settlement the 
gulf crisis could achieved, Sisco 
said: “Not now. Saddam squirming, 
but not hurting.” added: believe 
that it’s difficult teach dictators 
lessons. They need defeated.” 
Information omitted: Sisco the 
board directors the Raytheon 
Company, which built the Patriot mis- 
sile system, Hawk air-defense system, 
Maverick air-to-ground missile, and the 
Sparrow and Sidewinder missiles that 
were used during Operation Desert 
Storm. “The Maverick air-to-ground 
missile was extremely effective the 
gulf war against enemy tanks. Raytheon 
received funding $265 million 
winner-take-all contract for 5,291 mis- 
siles replace those used success- 
Raytheon’s 1991 Annual Report. 


Lawrence Soley, Marquette University 


The biases the second group 
experts those affiliated with policy- 
oriented think tanks were more diffi- 
cult for viewers assess. The names 
many the think tanks are similar 
enough virtually indistinguishable 
the public, and their political agendas 
are murky best. Even those think 
tanks that are not overtly ideological 
may have political agendas. For exam- 
ple, scholars from the Center for 
Strategic and International Studies 
appeared sample experts total 
forty-four times. The CSIS was pre- 
sented just another prestigious think 
tank, although, Howard Kurtz report- 
The Washington Post Magazine, 
“markedly conservative organiza- 
tion that forms sort interlocking 
directorate with the Washington estab- 
lishment.” According Kurtz, per- 
cent CSIS’s funding comes from the 
Pentagon and other federal agencies, 
with significant financial support com- 
ing from defense contractors such 
Boeing, General Dynamics, Rockwell, 
Honeywell, and Westinghouse. Such 
ties the military industrial complex 
undermine CSIS’s claim independent 
status. 

The networks’ reliance experts 
from CSIS illustrates what have called 
the operational bias television news, 
bias that shapes news coverage yet 
does not conform the conventional 
framework left versus right. What the 
think-tankers, former public officials, 
and retired military personnel who 
appeared television over and over 
again had common was technical 
expertise and desire shape policy. 
Meanwhile, rather than using these 
experts provide background, context, 
analysis, television journalists asked 
them generate never-ending supply 
predictions. just one dozens 
similar examples, February 1991, 
ABC anchor Peter Jennings asked 
“news consultant” Anthony Cordesman 
the following series questions all 
which were concerned with either 
strategy tactics what was going 
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Anthony Cordesman 


happen next: 


What the best the U.S. can hope for 
from the B-52 campaign against the 
Republican Guard?... Can the Iraqis confuse 
the U.S. the ground?... What did the 
Pentagon mean saying could put com- 
them are destroyed?... Can you move out 
and around during B-52 attack? you 
have stay dug all the time?... Can the 
Iraqis get themselves back together again 
couple weeks after taking this kind 
attack? 


Obviously, the American people want 
and deserve answers questions like 
the ones Jennings posed. The safety 
American troops, the reliability U.S. 
equipment, the determination and 
morale the enemy are all issues 
vital concern wartime. The problem 
that these were the only kinds 
questions that the news organizations 
asked or, indeed, were prepared 
ask. The operational bias meant that all 
divisions every news organization 
were concentrated strategy, tactics, 
and what was going happen next. The 
pool reports, news footage, Pentagon 
briefings, and expert analysis were all 
focused illustrating, expanding, and 
explaining what CBS News producer 
Wallerstein referred “the picture 
the moment.” 

During the war, journalists also 
pressed the experts provide answers 
endless series unanswerable 
questions like, “Is Saddam insane?” 
Lack credible information way 
deterred the experts from commenting. 
For example, January 15, 1991, the 
CBS Evening News included report 
from Mark Phillips “speculation 
what’s going the mind Saddam 
Hussein:” 


Mark Phillips The analysts see him 
not madman, but something worse. 

Jerrold Post (George Washington 
University “political psychologist”) 
This judicious political calculator who 
means irrational, but dangerous the 
extreme. From early this man has been 
obsessed with dreams glory, with the goal 
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EXPERT, WITH 
Name: Seth Carus 
Most frequent description media: 
analyst Washington Institute for Near 
East Policy, chemical warfare expert, 
arms expert. 

May 30, 1991, Boston Globe 
article headed BUSH OUTLINES ARMS 
CURB PLAN FOR MIDDLE EAST, Carus 
offered the following comment the 
destabilizing impact Israel’s report- 
edly possessing more than 100 nuclear 
bombs: “Everybody has his own defini- 
tion ‘destabilizing.’ Virtually any 
weapon, depending context, can 
stabilizing destabilizing, offensive 
defensive.” October 1988, Los 


Angeles Times article about Israel’s pos- 


“arms 
“Having the 


sessing chemical weapons, 
expert” Carus stated: 


chemical weapons assures that one 
else uses them.” 

Information omitted: From 1982 
1986, Carus was senior military ana- 
lyst for the American Israel Public 
Affairs Committee, registered pro- 
Israel lobby group. 


LS. 


becoming the preeminent strong man 
the Arab world. 


Phebe Marr (National Defense 
University) The word “dignity” 
word that Saddam uses very frequently. 
view he’s got Rodney Dangerfield 
wants the world’s respect. 

Geoffrey Kemp (Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace) The mind set, 


some people have said, straight out 


The Godfather. This Mafia don who 
understands his own power arrangements 
and his own principles and his own values 
very well, but has awful difficulty relat- 
ing what goes the rest the world. 


short, the most important service 
the experts provided was assistance 
creating atmosphere gravity and 
authority television news programs. 
making predictions and attempting 
answer the unanswerable, they did 


Judith Kipper 


little more than supply television view- 
ers with what Steven Waidman 
Washington Monthly piece has called 
“the illusion depth.” 


EXPERTISE 

expert the Middle East would 
the minimum have ability 
speak Arabic, have spent time the 
region, have completed significant 
body primary research the area, 
and well read the secondary litera- 
ture the field. Surprisingly, none 
these considerations are important 
television producers. answer the 
question what makes good expert, 
NBC’s Mary Alice O’Rourke explained 
that the best experts have lot con- 
tacts,” can work the phones, and can 
“tell you what’s going on.” This 
important, because “things happen 
fast.” 

Although some the network news 
producers with whom spoke found 
difficult explain their selection 
expert sources, producers for Nightline 
and The MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour 
could clearly articulate the qualities 
they believe make one expert. For 
Michael MacNeil/Lehrer 
the most important qualities are “suffi- 
cient authority” and the experience 
having “operated out the real world.” 
Mosettig expressed preference for get- 
ting “the players” first. his words, 
MacNeil/Lehrer consciously “avoids 
university seminars the air.” 

Nightline’s Richard Harris agreed 
that firsthand experience important 
defining expertise, and pointed out that, 
since its inception, Nightline has “gone 
after people who make policy.” Harris, 
whose title guest booker, emphasized 
that the contacts expert maintains 
make important aspect his 
her expertise. Unlike what Harris 
termed “book experts,” Nightline often 
prefers individuals like Judith Kipper, 
the “world’s greatest networker.” 
Harris’s defense Kipper revealing 
that articulates set criteria for 
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There’s nothing wrong with using 
opinionated experts. The problem 
arises when opinionated expert 
presented neutral one 


expertise that dramatically different 
from its academic counterpart. Though 
Kipper has spent time the Middle 
East, she does not speak Arabic and has 
written nothing consequence the 
region. Yet Kipper is, television 
standards, expert because, while 
lacking “good book knowledge,” she 
has had the important expe- 
riences.” 

Interestingly, Harris’s description 
Kipper makes her sound like kind 
super-journalist. only does her con- 
tractual relationship with ABC News 
allow the network use her highly 
paid, part-time correspondent, but the 
arrangement also permits the organiza- 
tion contract for her services lieu 
taking the financial burden 
full-time employee important 
consideration era severe budget 
cuts. 

Meanwhile, experts who have real 
political were not used effectively 
television’s coverage the Persian 
Gulf war. The operational bias meant 
that experts were almost never asked 
put events broad historical context. 
While the first responsibility televi- 
sion journalists obviously provide 
viewers with news the latest events, 
news devoid context also biased. 
person who watched nothing but the 
nightly news would have view the 
gulf war which Saddam Hussein was 
madman who without any provocation 
explanation seized the helpless coun- 
try Kuwait. With one two excep- 
tions, there were stories that present- 
the background the crisis 
meaningful way. The issues were 
framed struggle between the forces 
good and evil the world, which 
were also the terms established the 
Bush administration. 


Experts, used thoughtfully, can add 
real depth news coverage. But 
order for them so, the networks 
must refine their understanding 
“expertise” and use experts respon- 


EXPERT, WITH 
Name: Fred Bergsten 
Most frequent description media: 
Director, Institute for International 
Economics, economist. 

was described simply 
“economist” January 20, 1992, 
ABC World News Tonight report con- 
cerning the the speaker 
the Japanese parliament that “the deteri- 
oration the quality U.S. workers 
the heart America’s $41 billion 
dollar trade deficit with Japan.” 
Bergsten’s response the statement: 
“It’s something the Japanese perceive 
widely about this country. should 
admit real problem here.” 

Information omitted: The Institute 
for International Economics has been 
among the chief recipients grant 
money from the U.S.-Japan Foundation. 
The U.S.-Japan Foundation, which 
funded from Japan, exists “to strengthen 
cooperation and understanding between 
the people the U.S. and Japan 
through grants.” 

L.S. 


sible manner provide real back- 
ground, context, and analysis. 

the very least, they should proper- 
identify expert sources, including 
acknowledgement any particular 
biases conflicts interest. During 
the gulf war, television news organiza- 
tions were inconsistent the way they 
identified the experts. For example, 
retired Pentagon and National Security 
Council aide Anthony Cordesman (who 
may have been the most ubiquitous 
expert them all, with fifty-six appear- 
ances sample) was presented var- 
iously “Georgetown University pro- 
fessor,” “military analyst,” “defense 
analyst,” “national security analyst,” 
and “ABC consultant.” 
Cordesman reality adjunct pro- 
fessor Georgetown University, mean- 
ing that teaches there part-time. 
thus misleading call him 


“Georgetown University professor,” 
which implies life devoted teach- 
ing, research, and scholarship, rather 
than the shaping public policy. 

Like the experts, think tanks were not 
properly identified. has already been 
noted, many policy experts affiliated 
with think tanks are former public offi- 
cials. misleading present such 
individuals neutral experts rather 
than partisans for their former 
employers. Frank Gaffney the Center 
for Security Policy, who appeared eight 
former deputy assistant secretary 
defense the Reagan administration, 
has clear point view one that 
was not properly identified. There 
nothing wrong with using opinionated 
experts who will take strong position 
the issues. The problem arises when 
neutral one; this unfair both the 
expert and the public. 

The networks need not only 
more candid about the experts they use 
but use greater variety them, 
well. Jay Rosen has observed 
Tikkun, technical expertise was the only 
kind expertise used covering the 
gulf war. allowing experts ethics, 
history, language, and theology add 
their voices the discussion, television 
would expand the discourse from sim- 
ple left-right dichotomy policy 
experts examination the issues 
all their complexity. Thus, 
time when producers were complaining 
the problem filling air time, 
would not have been difficult exam- 
ine the relationship between Iraq and 
Kuwait from the perspective the last 
seventy years rather than the last seven- 
days. 

decontextualizing the news, 
broadcast journalists strip events 
their meaning. this informational 
vacuum, any wonder that 
Americans resort anti-Arab stereo- 
types and explain world events sim- 
plistic confrontation between good and 
evil? 
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new ways improve 
journalism. 


These exceptional journalism students 
are this year’s Chips Quinn Scholars. 


The mission the Chips Quinn Scholars 
Program forge unique partnership 
between journalism educators and newsroom 


that will identify promising 
minority journalism students and give them 

newsroom opportunities and professional 

guidance launch their news careers. 


Students selected Chips Quinn Scholars 

are matched with appropriate summer internships 
cooperating newspapers and linked with 

mentor editors who will help guide them 


newsroom careers upon graduation. 


Each winner receives travel stipend and, 
upon successful completion the internship, 


the Association Black College Journalism 


Deborah Overton Price and Mass Communication Programs. 
Morgan State University Xavier University 
The Dallas Morning News The Modesto Bee 


Morenike Efuntade Jennifer Golson a $1,000 scholarship. 
Prairie View A&M Univ. Howard University 
The Sacramento Bee Louisville Courier-Journal 
The Chips Quinn Scholars Program was established 
family and friends the late John Quinn, Jr., 
managing editor the Poughkeepsie Journal. 
Chips Quinn was committed encouraging 
oung news talent, especially minorities. 
young 
This scholarship program keeps his efforts 
Florida Today Albuquerque Tribune and his spirit alive. 
CHIPS QUINN SCHOLARS PROGRAM 
The Chips Quinn Scholars Program 
administered cooperation with 
q 


For more information about the 
Chips Quinn Scholars Program: 
Journalism Education Department 
The Freedom Forum 

1101 Wilson Boulevard, 
Arlington, 22209 


Lawrence Sherrod Toyca Williams 
North Carolina A&T Univ. Florida A&M University 
The Plain Dealer Tallahassee Democrat 


FORLM 


THE FREEDOM FORUM 1101WILSON BOULEVARD ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 22209 
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SMOKING SHOULD 


R.J.Reynolds believe kids shouldn’t we’ve developed messages help parents. 
smoke. And we’re doing something about it. Billboards encourage discussion; “Kids shouldn’t 
study after study, experts reveal that the smoke yours 800 number offers 
influence friends and family the primary free booklets help parents address smoking and 
motivation for young person start smoking. other lifestyle behavior issues with their children. 


That’s why sought the assistance panel And recognizing that children may more 


non-smoking program that touches both parents and smoke, we’ve designed special booklet for smoking 


parents. 
Recent studies 


show that effective 


We’re reaching adolescents. With message enforcement the laws 


that discourages them from smoking. 


dealing with selling 


We’re helping parents 


children. reaches out twelve fifteen-year-old cigarettes minors can 

ith their children. 

kids, the age when many are struggling with reduce teenage smoking 
peer acceptance, and tells them that they more than 50%. 


don’t need smoke express their we’re helping retailers providing 


individuality. signs and stickers that make the law 


adolescent behavior experts and developed youth likely smoke one more their parents 


taking this campaign places absolutely clear. It’s also why support 


where can reach kids with billboards and signs efforts raise the minimum age eighteen 
posters and around schools. And we’re states where the age lower, and legisla- 
fferi materials ion that makes more difficult for youth 
interested schools groups. obtain cigarettes from vending machines. 
rogram. 
There’s question that parental don’t want kids smoke. you’d 
guidance also critical factor discouraging like get complimentary copies the brochures 
underage smoking. described here, call 1-800-457-7200. 
©1992 RJRTC ‘Tobacco Company 1 
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OVERTIME 
WARS 


ALLAN FREEDMAN 


few years back, Glynn Wilson cov- 
ered city hall for the Decatur Daily 
north Alabama, beat considered the 
best the paper and one hoped 
would bring him closer his ambition 
working for one Alabama’s larger 
dailies. 

But there was hitch. According 
Wilson and other former Decatur Daily 
reporters, the paper pushed reporters 
work overtime but generaily did not pay 
for it. When reporters questioned the 
system, Wilson says, editors intimidated 
them reassigning stories, directing 
them falsify time cards, and offering 
days off that never materialized. After 
Wilson objected was fired, says, 
and soon took the paper court. 
Decatur Daily publisher Barrett 
Shelton, Jr., contended that Wilson’s 
allegations were untrue. But 1986 
federal court upheld Wilson’s overtime 
claim, awarding him $11,000 back 
pay, damages, and court costs. 

Cases like Wilson’s are only the most 
visible symbols the tension about 
overtime many print and electronic 
newsrooms. lot media organiza- 
tions, course, adhere the law, 
policy that staff members places like 
KHOU-TV Houston say boosts 
morale. many other newsrooms, 
reporters and managers have developed 
their own system overtime compen- 
sation outside legal parameters 


Allan Freedman writer who lives 
Washington, D.C. 
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Glynn Wilson’s case one 
several that are defining how 
overtime rules should 
applied the newsroom. 


agreeing grant future comp days, for 
example. (Legally, overtime must 
paid cash time and half for each 
hour over forty compensatory 
time that must taken the same 
week the overtime.) 

And not hard find reporters 
third category: those who work over- 
time without any compensation, 
effect volunteering free labor for the 
company but, many cases, afraid 
complain. 

Wilson won his case under federal 
law and government regulations that 
currently entitle most journalists col- 
lect overtime provisions that are 
under assault the courts. The legal 
controversy centers the Fair Labor 
Standards Act 1938, the Depression- 
era law that mandates overtime. 
Regulations under the law define 
general terms who exempt from its 
provisions “learned professionals,” 
“artistic professionals” who “work 
that original and creative nature,” 
and people whose work requires 
“knowledge advanced type... 
acquired prolonged course spe- 
cialized instruction.” 

The labor department, under provi- 
sion the FLSA, issues guidelines that 
interpret those regulations. Under these 
guidelines, most newspaper reporters 
with the exception editorial writers 


and columnists, who are classified 
artistic professionals are entitled 
overtime because they perform tasks 
that are “not predominantly original and 
creative.” 

Because the nature the law, 
these overtime disputes put jour- 
nalists (and their lawyers) the odd 
posture arguing that their work 
requires little creativity and independent 
judgment, with management contending 
the opposite. 

handful cases slowly wending 
their way through America’s legal sys- 
tem, well one that has already 


been decided, could forever change 
reporters’ workplace rights. Here 
review the key cases: 

Dalheim KDFW-TV (decided 


appeal December 1990). most 
accounts, Dalheim the first major 
overtime decision connected televi- 
sion. Dallas-based KDFW argued 
unsuccessfully that general assignment 
reporters are creative professionals and 
that producers are professional adminis- 
trative employees. But the court found 
that determining overtime status 
dependent job description, not job 
title. Nineteen present and former gen- 
eral assignment reporters, producers, 
directors, and assignment editors were 
awarded $350,000. 

While landmark case, Dalheim 
made clear that such suits are fact-spe- 
cific and that reporters other stations 
who exercise certain level cre- 
ativity and autonomy could classified 
exempt from the overtime law. 
Overtime eligibility depends “what 
specific authority and what responsibili- 
ty” you have, says Yona Rozen, 
attorney who represented the plaintiffs. 
think our case precedent-setting 
case, but don’t think means that 
every person working reporter 

Still, Dalheim has fostered growing 
consensus that television reporters are 
entitled overtime. David Goldberg, 
executive news director KHOU-TV 
Houston, cites the KDFW suit 
factor including overtime provisions 
contracts his station. 

Sherwood Washington Post 
(awaiting trial). The case, like others, 
will probably turn what might 
called the “creativity question.” Should 
former Post reporter Tom Sherwood 
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INTERNSHIPS 


Applications are now being accepted 
for the fall program. Interns will work 
closely with editors wide range 
research, writing, and production pro- 
jects. 

These positions are unsalaried, 
but interns will paid customary 
rates for any their writing published 
during their tenure. Interns may 
enrolled concurrently college 
university; they may also unaffil- 
iated. Positions are both part- and full- 
time. 

Applicants should send résumé, 
writing sample, two references, and 
letter explaining their interest to: 

Gloria Cooper, Managing Editor 

Columbia Journalism Review 

700 Jourmalism Building 

Columbia University 
New York, 10027 


JOURNALISM 
EDUCATORS: 


CJR now offers special sub- 
scription rates ($10 per year) 
for your students. 

Simply circulate the CJR 
student sign-up sheet your 
class, and CJR will take care 
the rest. 

For more infermation and 
sign-up sheet, write to: 


COLUMBIA 
REVIEVV 


Attn: Student Subscriptions 


700A Journalism Building 


Columbia University 
New York, 10027 


FAX your request: 


(212) 854-8580 
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Overtime disputes 
often put journalists 
the odd posture 
arguing that their 
work requires 
little creativity 


have been exempt from overtime 
requirements “artistic profession- 
al” whose “principal duty write 
original and creative material,” the 
Post has argued? average 
wage earner constrained for the most 
part supervisors and journalistic for- 
mulas? Says Post attorney Jones: 
“My main point that reporters the 
[Post] newsroom are treated profes- 
sionals and they are expected act 
professionals, and they exercise great 
deal judgment their work.” “The 
only advantage calling yourself 
professional,” counters Sherwood, 
allowing your employer not pay you 
overtime.” 

Since Sherwood the top his 
field, ruling his favor would 
important precedent for all reporters, 
including those lesser stature. the 
Post prevails, the other hand, the 
case could lead exemptions only for 
journalists Sherwood’s caliber 
papers like The New York Times, which 
generally pays overtime. 

U.S. Department Labor The 
Concord Monitor (filed 1981, tried 
1986, awaiting decision). This incredi- 
bly long-running case similar 
Sherwood, with the government arguing 
that reporters are nonprofessionals, and 
thus entitled overtime, and the paper 
saying they are professionals. The suit 
charges that the New Hampshire daily 
capitalized the “product resulting 
from long, long hours work ambi- 
tious young reporters, editors, and pho- 
tographers without paying them over- 
time benefits.” The Monitor asserts that 
the government inconsistent and arbi- 
trary its professional classifications 
that journalists are considered pro- 
fessionals, for example, for immigration 
purposes and labor statistics. The paper 


has argued well that these days jour- 
nalists should have the status artistic 
learned professionals much like 
actors lawyers, despite arguments 
that academic training not crucial 
reporter’s job performance. The deci- 
sion the case could have wide impact, 
since, unlike Sherwood, focused 
small-market reporters whose status 
more easily generalized. 

Freeman NBC News (filed 1985, 
awaiting decision). NBC News writer 
Jacob Freeman, like others overtime 
litigation, contends that his work for- 
mulaic and mundane and that should 
classified ordinary wage earn- 
er. NBC argues that Freeman cre- 
ative professional. 

U.S. Department Labor 
Philadelphia Inquirer (filed June 1991, 
settled October 1991). The suit chal- 
lenged the stringer system, 
with the government arguing that 
stringers are full-fledged employees 
entitled overtime and not contract 
employees, the paper contended. 
Could the $77,850 settlement involving 
219 stringers affect the status 
stringers other papers? The /nquirer 
did not admit guilt the settlement 
concede that stringers are full-fledged 
employees “for the purposes any 
statute regulation.” But the settle- 
ment did make clear that the paper will 
required treat stringers employ- 
ees under the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
thus entitling them collect overtime 
significant recognition for grow- 
ing class journalists. 

Each these cases likely affect 
not only the journalists involved, but 
also the management print and elec- 
tronic newsrooms all over the country. 
Millions dollars overtime are 
involved. And, partly because that, 
the arguments over the degree profes- 
sionalism and creativity journalists 
these cases tend mask deeper dis- 
agreement: management argues that the 
overtime law anachronism 
today’s newsroom, because flexibility 
and give-and-take ought prevail over 
the time-clock mentality. Many 
reporters, for their part, argue that 
today’s economic climate, with publish- 
ers struggling maintain profit margins 
and editors trying more with less, 
the overtime law relevant ever 
was. 
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the years after our parents are gone, 
miss them different ways. 
father, who died eighty-seven 
1977, was World War hero and jour- 
nalist who wrote for the Trenton Times, 
the Brooklyn Eagle, the 
Record, and the New York Herald 
Tribune; and always regret that 
never asked him whether knew 
perhaps once saw the great war cor- 
respondent, novelist, playwright, turn- 
of-the-century idol American youth, 
Richard Harding Davis. 

his contemporaries recall, seems have 
been experience beyond our encoun- 
ters with celebrities today. hand- 
some the Arrow-shirt man and the 

THE REPORTER WHO WOULD 

KING: BIOGRAPHY RICHARD 
HARDING DAVIS 
ARTHUR 

CHARLES SONS. 448 PP. $25 


Charles Dana Gibson sketches 
inspired, was not “media” creation. 
Rather, his public image sprang from 
his life, his impeccable character; and 
his popular fiction Collier’s and 
Scribner’s magazines mirrored, for 
better worse, his social-whirl life- 
style, which was sometimes grand 
battlefield the Russo-Japanese War 
small his own corner table 


Raymond Schroth, author The 
Eagle and Brooklyn and, most recently, with 
Jeff Theilman, Volunteer: With the Poor 
Peru, journalism professor Loyola 
University New Orleans. 
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Delmonico’s. But wherever was, 
near him was catch the authentic 
excitement what wrote and the 
temper the age came represent. 
the footsteps William Howard 
Russell, the first the war correspon- 
dents, whose reports immortalized the 
futile charge the Light Brigade 
Balaklava, and his model, Januarius 


Aloysius MacGahan, who documented 
the Turkish atrocities against Bulgaria 
1876, Davis took the correspon- 
dent’s literary style and public persona 
that influenced Ernest Hemingway and 
found echoes Edward Murrow. 
Over the past twenty years his name 
has surfaced often periodicals, news- 
paper columns, films, and conversations 
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often reference his having been 
“forgotten.” It’s has now 
become famous again, this time for hav- 
ing been forgotten. 

The Davis story has been told four 
times: his brother Charles, his 


edited Adventures and Letters 


Richard Harding Davis (1918); 
Fairfax Downey, Richard Harding 
Davis: His Day (1933); Gerald 
Langford, The Richard Harding 
Davis Years (1961), study both 
Davis and his mother, the realist novel- 
ist Rebecca Harding Davis; and Scott 
Osborn and Robert Phillips, Jr.’s 
brief study, Richard Harding Davis 
(1978). Meanwhile, writer David Traxel 
researching still another biography 
that promises restore Davis’s fame. 
But while the story grows longer, our 
understanding has not always deepened. 
How could “great” man disappear 
fast? was but fashionable blip 
the screen time, why more biogra- 
phies? Arthur Lubow, who writes per- 
sonality profiles for Vanity Fair, has 
been working the The Reporter Who 
Would King for seven years. Now, 


Will libel law end 
freedom the press? 


major contribution the current controversy 
over libel law.... must read for anyone who 
wants keep abreast the debate. highly 
provocative work that gold mine 
information and Chamberlin, 
Brechner Center for Freedom Information 


thoughtful and provocative study modern 
libel litigation, filled with ideas that will challenge 
received wisdom about the libel system.” 


—Rodney Smolla, Institute Bill Rights 
Law, Duke University 
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drawing heavily unpublished letters, 
diaries, and scrapbooks, some which 
have not been available previous 
researchers, recreates Davis’s life 
and social milieu from his birth 
Philadelphia 1864 his sudden 
death Crossroads, his beloved 
Westchester County estate, from heart 
attack 1916 the age fifty-two 
admirable and intelligent, not 
totally satisfying, study. 

Son Clarke Davis, managing editor 
The Philadelphia Inquirer, whom 
eulogist described “personally less 
known his generation than almost 
any editor large newspaper,” and 
Rebecca, his literary mentor and critic, 
whom wrote virtually every day. 
Richard developed exceptionally 
strong sense individual morality. His 
nonsectarian “muscular Christianity” 
enabled him, student Lehigh, 
star football and tennis and slug out 
with sophomores rather than submit 
hazing. Yet was snob, fop who 
sported ultra-English costume 
Norfolk jacket and knickerbockers 
with cane crooked over his arm and 
briarwood pipe between his teeth. 
walked with his shoulders squared and 
his head erect and faked accent, 
strange drawl, somewhere between the 
tones upperclass Philadelphia and the 
diction English actor.” When the 
faculty expelled him for terrible grades, 
proclaimed, “But few years you 
will find that have gone further than 
you will ever go.” 

went the Philadelphia Record, 
where the editor fired him for wearing 
kid gloves the newsroom. Then the 
Philadelphia Press, where inter- 
viewed Walt Whitman, who remarked 
later, “Such tall, wholesome-looking 
fellows are rare among American 
youngsters”; and covered the great 
Johnstown flood. But Philadelphia was 
cramping his style. 

1889, New York, city alive with 
the “new journalism,” bursting with the 
creative competition between Pulitzer’s 
World and Hearst’s Journal, young 
Arthur Brisbane put Davis the 
Evening Sun; and within year his short 
stories, series built around empty- 
headed society clubman, Cortlandt Van 
Bibber, and one Scribner’s magazine 
about newspaper office boy named 
Gallegher, made him, according 


Lubow, “Byronically famous over- 
night.” 

Although his mother had warned him 
about the dangers becoming hack, 
for the rest his life Richard Harding 
Davis was writing machine, one the 
most highly paid journalists the 
world, but scrambling pay his bills, 
dashing off Van Bibber stories 
hour, seizing the popularity each new 
product snare commissions for work 
travel writing, plays, reportage, sto- 
ries, and novels and repackaging 
them into books, many illustrated his 
friend Gibson, Frederick Remington, 
and Davis’s own photographs and 
many which now stand friendless 
the used bookstore shelves America. 
For the most part, his stories were 
ephemeral stuff, though some, like “The 
Bar Sinister” the story abused 
bull terrier who becomes show dog, 
narrated the dog’s voice were 
greeted masterpieces. 

Yet this dazzling man was often 
sick man, periodically crippled sciat- 
ica, laid low “nerve storms,” depres- 
sion, which Lubow attributes 
repressed anger and which another 
author, Joyce Milton, The Yellow 
Kids, attributes arrested sexual devel- 
opment. 1889, Davis married Cecil 
Clark, painter and long-time family 
friend, who accompanied him the 
Boer War but refused sleep with him. 
Davis honored the relationship with all 
the discipline gentleman could muster; 
but 1908, forty-four, the sight 
twenty-year-old chorus girl named 
Bessie McCoy known for silly 
song she sang “the Yama-Yama 
Girl” the he-man with the psycholo- 
late-adolescence. When Rebecca 
died, divorced Cecil and married 
Bessie 1912. Though the uneducated 
Bessie resented Richard’s family and 
old friends, she and their daughter, 
Hope, filled his last years with joy. 

Lubow concludes ambiguously that 
“the creation his own personality was 
Davis’s greatest achievement”; but 
there any way which Davis speaks 
What can the man who caught the thrill 
Teddy Roosevelt’s charge San 
Juan Hill say generation that 
watched “smart bombs” devastate 
Baghdad CNN? might tell that 
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AND THE 
DONALD GILLMOR 


senseless waste, that glory lie. 

Perhaps because was poorly 
educated, Davis, though critical 
imperialism, brought only superficial 
historical and geopolitical understand- 
ing the international upheavals 
observed. But was compassionate 
man and brilliant, impressionistic, 
observer. scraped for fresh 
metaphors for the sound bullets 
whizzing overhead the rending 
and did not flinch from record- 
ing the bloody corpses American 
boys especially when incompetent 
general, the Cuban campaign, was, 
his judgment, responsible for their 
deaths. 

Almost the end, however, 
was cheerleader, siding, like good 
sportsman, with the “underdog,” 
through five and half wars eighteen 
years: the Greco-Turkish War 1897, 
the Spanish-American War 1898, the 
Boer War 1900, the Russo-Japanese 
War 1904, the non-war with Mexico 
1914, and World War 1914-15. 

each was subject ridicule: 
presumed dine with generals; 
sported self-designed uniform, splen- 
did with decorations, riding boots, 
pith helmet, binoculars, and pistol; 
carted along evening clothes, 
“lovely green” tent, tables, chairs, 
folding bed, and famous rubber tub 
for his daily cold-water baths. 

Richard Harding Davis was also 
very brave man. Guilt-ridden because 
had turned down army commis- 
sion order report the Spanish- 
American War rather than fight it, 
threw himself into combat were 


bullet-proof. 1914, caught behind 


German lines outside Brussels, was 
almost executed spy. Richard 
Harding Davis!” cried indignantly 
his captors, the incantation his 
name had the same magic Belgium 
Broadway. 1915 stood the 
cathedral Reims while German shells 
crashed through the five-century-old 
roof and stained glass windows. 

was quick realize that the inter- 
national cable system, for the 
Russo-Japanese War, had ended the 
Great Age the foreign correspondent: 
once the world that is, the people 
had immediate access war news, 
was longer the government’s 
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advantage give the press free access 
the facts. His deeper insight one 
which Lubow does not seem fully 
appreciate was that war itself, which 
had once treated adventure, 
was stupid, tragic waste. Lubow does 
justice Davis’s classic terrifying 
depiction the German army, 
August 1914, marching into Brussels, 
force nature, like tidal wave, 
avalanche river flooding its 
banks ... the swollen waters the 
Conemaugh Valley swept through 
Johnstown...”; but shortchanges, 
“heated story,” Davis’s more signifi- 
cant reaction the Germans’ burning 
Louvain. “In other wars have 
watched men one hilltop, without 
haste, without heat, fire men 
another hill, and consequence 
both sides good men were wasted. But 
those fights there were women 
and children, and the shells struck only 
vacant stretches veldt uninhabited 
But this was war 
against helpless women and children, 


tion the Rights the Child; 


lending library; 


Spokespersons knowledgable political, 


Resources such the annual State the 
World's Children report, well compre- 
hensive information the historic World 


Summit for Children and the U.N. Conven- 


Educational Materials written and 
audiovisual formats, including video 


against civilization itself. Davis’s whole 
career must have flashed before him 
those flames. 

his perceptive study Davis’s fic- 
tion, unpublished 1968 master’s the- 
sis (one the few sources Lubow 
missed), John Solensten connects 
Davis’s reports the invasion 
Belgium with his last, best short story, 
“The Deserter,” based 1915 inci- 
dent Salonika where Davis and some 
fellow correspondents had dissuaded 
disillusioned young ambulance driver 
his uniform stained with mud, blood, 
and melted snow from deserting. The 
boy stays, but tells the newsmen 
hell. Lubow attributes the unusual 
hard-edged irony the story Davis’s 
sense what his audience, the future 
Lost Generation, would bear. Other 
readers may see that the fifty-one-year- 
old Davis, frustrated and beaten man, 
had become painfully aware that the 
chivalric ideals which had given 
his life were fading illusions. Small 
wonder that died within year. 
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generation ago, Vance Packard disin- 
genuously peddled the proposition that 
sinister advertising researchers were 
clandestinely persuading consumers 
buy products they didn’t want. The 
alarming subtitle David Moore’s 
book suggests that advancing 
parallel thesis the domain politics. 
Fortunately, does not and cannot 
make this case for the bulk political 
polling, which done honestly and 
reported honestly (if not always reli- 
ably) the news media. 
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These public polls get scant attention 
from Moore, though begins with the 
irrelevant case history silly sex sur- 
vey, The Hite Report, and ends with 
review the well-known evidence that 
people give different answers when 
questions are worded differently 
asked different sequences. His focus, 
rather, private polls, which are, 
course, merely one the tricks the 
bag today’s political consultants. 
Essentially, and its best, The Super 
Pollsters series five profiles 
individuals who have become known 
for doing polls for political parties and 
presidential candidates: Patrick Caddell, 
Peter Hart, Richard Wirthlin, Robert 
Teeter, and Louis Harris (who modestly 
claims that reinvents polling every 


Leo Bogart the author Polls and the 
Awareness Public Opinion and 
Preserving the Press, among other books. 
former president the American and 
World Associations for Public Opinion 
Research. 


You Xerox 


five years). The book provides useful 
and detailed history their successes 
and failures analyzing voter opinions, 
especially primary races, and 
describes several instances which 
they have stepped over the dividing line 
from analysis advice and advocacy. 
Most private polls stay private; they 
are leaked only when there something 
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gain. For example, Reagan’s cam- 
paign manager, John Sears, withheld 
Wirthlin’s polls from the press when 
they showed Gerald Ford gaining 
Reagan the 1976 primary campaign. 
1960, JFK asked Harris show 
enry Luce his private polls, which 
showed him running neck and neck 
with Nixon, dissuade Luce from run- 


Xerox 


ning Life article about JFK’s 
Catholicism that might have influ- 
enced the voting Nixon’s favor. The 
article did not run. Moore also alleges 
that years later Harris, because his 
Kennedy connection, held back his 
syndicated column reporting posi- 
tive news about Jimmy Carter during 
the 1980 primary race, which 
Senator Edward Kennedy was con- 
tender. 

the 1972 primary race, Caddell 
told the press that his client, 
McGovern, was within “striking dis- 
tance” Humphrey, who actually had 
30-point lead. 

Moore also mentions cases that 
would leave most professional 
researchers aghast. Peter Hart, for 
example, used single focus-group 
interview fifteen Democratic voters 
come with the insight that those 
who leaned Mondale the 1984 
campaign thought was reliable and 
experienced, but thought Gary Hart 
was untested and immature. 


Xerox. 
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Wirthlin very secretive about his 
research methods, although, the 
case his “Hierarchical-Values-Map,” 
they appear overblown terms for 
widely used techniques. 1984, 
Wirthlin told Moore, Mondale “owned” 
such topics Abortion, Fairness, Fair 
Taxes, Education, and Caring About 
People. “The Leadership box was still 
for grabs.” Such simplistic way 
defining the complexities human atti- 
tudes and feelings would probably 
never pass muster the tougher world 
marketing research (let alone that 
social research), but for political polling 
purposes seems have rung the bell. 
Mondale owned World Peace but 
Reagan owned Strengthen Defense 
Preparedness. The two were reconciled 
commercial, “Bear the Woods,” 
that raised the Russian threat and sug- 
gested that strong defense meant peace. 
Apparently Wirthlin believes this com- 
mercial did the trick, “and that’s why 
Reagan won the election 1984.” One 
does not know whether marvel more 
the presumption the naivete. But 
then, Reagan did win the election. 

Ask members the public opinion 
research profession who the poll- 
sters” are and they wiil probably 
respond with the names such leaders 
and innovators Paul Lazarsfeld, 
Samuel Stouffer, Rensis Likert, Clyde 
Hart, George Gallup, Elmo Roper, 
Archibald Crossley, and others the 
founding generation. Gallup does find 
his way into David Moore’s book, but 
just barely, because his work was the 
public arena, and Moore writing 
about the invisible, private polls run 
hundreds researchers for candidates 
and party organizations every level 
state and local politics. 

Moore reports exploit one 
Gallup executive, Buck Buchanan, who 
needed elderly woman welfare 
complete his assigned quota sample, 
and was directed home where 
wake was being held around open 
coffin. interviewed the freshly 
bereaved widow, then helped load the 
coffin into the hearse. Buchanan was 
remorseful later about his invasion 
privacy, but then worked for public 
poll, not private one. 


BLUE-SKY NEWS 


“There’s good news the economic 
scene,” announcer said the local 
newsbreak during the CBS morning 
news. report the Greater 
Washington Research Center says the 
Washington area will soon resume the 
rapid economic and population growth 
has experienced recent years.” 
Nation’s Business Today, which occu- 
pies ESPN until it’s time for Monster 
Trucks, the announcer just cheer- 
ful: “Yesterday’s big jump the lead- 
ing indicators,” plus “encouraging” 
purchasing manager’s report, helped 
send the Dow up, and the Fed has 
issued its Beige Book, which indicates 
that “the expanding economy not 
placing upwards pressure prices.” 
All was not sunny, however; though 
this predated the 1990-91 recession 


DEGREES SEPARATION 


the end, the educated city room 
betrayed its promise. When the quick 
but unschooled working-class reporters 
were displaced and the well-educated 
took over the work, that social disloca- 
tion might have been justifiable the 
news media were going serve democ- 
racy more effectively, the educated 
reporters were using their professional 
skills enhance citizens’ ability 
cope with power more complicated 
world. The educated reporters instead 
secured comfortable place for them- 
selves among the other governing elites. 
The transformation looks more like 
nasty episode social usurpation, 
power shift freighted with class privi- 
lege. 


about three months, storm clouds were 
already the horizon. “The 
International Monetary Fund meeting 
this week,” said ABC newswoman. 
worried about the world economy, 
estimating will grow only 2.5 percent 
this year, the worst since 1982.” From 
South Korea came footage angry 
investors kicking down brokerage doors 
and beating securities traders 
used double-digit growth, the coun- 
try saw its gross national 
expand “only 6.7 percent last year.” 
expanding economy, other words, 
draws exactly the same smiles 
blue-sky forecast; slowdown global 
economic growth, the point where 
expands just 2.5 percent annually (dou- 
bling size, that is, about years) 
Virginia snowstorm. And this case 
isn’t half tongue-in-cheek. one says, 
“Well, need the rain.” (In fact, 
new reason dislike rain that dis- 
rupts the economy. Flooding Texas, 
said one ABC newsman, was causing 
“Walmart report lower sales.”) 
there any one subject which 
everyone seems agree..., it’s that 
“economic growth” the highest goal, 
our ultimate goal country. 
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the promise was not fulfilled, then 
what was the point turning craft 
into profession? Aside from personal 
glory, what was really gained from all 
the journalists with college degrees, 
they decline use their skills chal- 
lenge power behalf their readers? 
Those who prospered from the 
transformation the city room are bur- 
dened with those questions and natural- 
reluctant face them. Educated 
journalists, turns out, are strong 
the facts and weak the truth. 
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THE ENVELOPING DARK 


Now that have stopped going wars still struggle with the meaning all those 
experiences. Wars have dreadful differences, but also dreadful sameness. You 
sleep with the dead, you cradle the dead, you live with the living who become the 
dead. Seeing, looking what others cannot bear see, what life war 
reporter all about.... 

Often battle you think tomorrow will you, that you are going the one 
lying with your face the stars. strange think human body lying fixed 
one position, staring the stars without seeing. remember being patrol when 
burst automatic fire brought down the two men ahead me. dived for cover, 
mouth the mud, cameras covered with dirt, and lay there, still, for twenty 
minutes during which everything life came back me. times like these, 
when men have died front you, and behind you, there overwhelming sense 
them dying for you. 

has been said that print photographs too dark. How can such experiences 
conveyed with feeling lightness? Yet, ask myself, what has all looking 
and probing done for these people, for anyone? How many times, the fire was 
closing position, have thought this it? this the day? What have done 
with life? 
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More than Yorkers from all 
walks life and all types professions 
carry the Blue Cross and Blue Shield Card. 


It's fact that virtually one turned 
down for coverage, regardless age 
physical condition, past experience 
even Even those already 
handicapped can get the Blues. 


And this the lowest possible 
because we're actually 
return cents out every subscriber 
dollar directly benefits 


Remember, other plan, public 
private, provides New Yorkers with such 
extensive health care coverage lower 


cost than Blue Blue Shield. 


one 
New York State 
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Linus Pauling reveals prostate 


The Houston 


Alabama bars 
financing gay 
campus groups 


lawrence (Kans.} Journal-World 5/15/92 


Envoy: KGB Chief Gave Plans Bugs U.S. Embassy 


i (Tokyo) 


Ex-Buffalo researcher 
morning anchors pregnant loses contact lens case 


The Beacon Journal (Akron, Ohio) 5/1/92 he Buffalo (N.Y.) News 3/10/92 


Baby abandoning Holocaust witness 
leads rape probe talks ordeal 
CCC lunch forum 


leader (Corning, N.Y.) 5/5/92 


Thanks efforts 
leader 


The Florida Times-Union 5/28/92 


MONTREAL (AP) National 
League president Bill White said 
schedule makeup games sprayed judge’s oral ruling 
poned because the riots Los The Spokesman-Review and 
Angeles between the Dodgers and Spokane Chronicle 
Montreal Expos. 


1 The Billings (Mont.) Gazette 5/12/92 


Neurosurgeon proud stabbing victim 


CJR will pay $25 for items published The Lower case. Please send only 
original clippings suitable for reproduction, together with name and date publication. 
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bm. — called also respectively yitan; 
al®synthetic compoun closely Vilamin 
Kj and and of similar biological activin 
membrane 7: (1845) : a membrane 
iding “to. the plasmalemma of an 
sparating from the surface of the ¢ 
the egg is fertilized ang 
\vI-, te! jen-9-896, 
olk formation INL 


rel 


pvtel-os\ [L, lit., small calf — more g Nis 


vt -ateed; -ateing [L visi 
that 2 to debase in moral the 
fiat luxury, to make j 
yi-thetion Wish-€-"a-shan\ n or ‘weak 
fare \'vit-o-,kal-char, /vit-\ n vitis vine 


(NL, fr. 
PANS Of 


\Vo-"trek-to-mé\ p/ -mies in, 

(971) surgical removal all or bumor 
adj [L vitreus, fr. visrum glass itreous hemor 
of, relating to, derived from, or consisting 
ning gisss (as in color, composition, 28 
or Eonstituting the vitreous china) 3 Of, rela. 


p enamel n (ca. 1937) a fired-on opaque glassy coating 


Fi) 

humor (1663) ; the clear colorless tra: i 

ball posterior to the lens — see EYE illustration jelly that i 

(ca. 1925: a chemically stable and ref, 

\vi-tro-,f1\ vb fied; -fysing (MF vitrifier, 

t0 vitrified — viteriefbable \-, fl-2-bo — 

B\va-‘trén\ n [F, fr. vitre pane of glass, fr. OF, fr. L vi 18%) 
ass showcase or cabinet esp. for displaying fine vam Cae 


(ME, fr. MF, fr. ML vitriolum, alter. of LL 
m, neut. of vitreolus glassy, fr. L vitreus vitreous) (14) 1414 

Prof any of various metals (as copper, iron, or zinc); esp ; 4 plasy 
such sulfate b : OIL OF ViTRIOL 2: something felt to r- 
yitriol esp. in caustic quality; esp virulence of feeling of 
— Viterieoleic \, vi-tré’ ad) 

Wit-o\ 7, pi vitetae Xvit-é, vi- ,té, (NL, fr. L, fillet; akin 
fo plait — more at eal (1830) 1 + one of the oil tubes is te 

of plants of the carrot family 2 : STRIPE, STREAK 

vit-"1z\ n pi (14c) : VICTUALS 

lereate rit, vo-\ vb ated; -ateing (L vine of 
are tr. vitium fault + parare to make — more at PARE] w ([H"" 
mbuse or censure severely or abusively : BERATE ~ Wi: 0m 
condemnatory language syn see SCOLD — 


\(°)vI-, t(y)ll-po-' ci-shan, va-\ n (ME, fr. MF, ft L rim 
vituperctio, vitiperdtus, pp.] (15c) 1 sustained and baer 
Biegnd condemmation : vituperative utterance 2 ; an xt of 
vituperating Syn sec ABUSE 
Cterize verbal abuse — vietuepervartivesly adv 
- , tor-\ adj (ca. 15 6) 
inter} [It, long live, fr. 3d pers. sing. 
bitoulive, fr. L — more at Quick] (1674) — used to express § 
re val ae 
AVE." Viich-(, adv or adj [It, vivacious, ft 
in brisk spirited manner — used as a direction 
@ (ca; 1807) : a musical composition or moveme 
it. long-lived, ft 
also vi-\ adj vivac-, vivax, lit., 
Wes more at QUICK] (1645) : lively 
GHILY syn see LIVELY — vkevarcious+ly adv — ¥ vive, 
(ME, fr. L vivacitas, 
a r state of being vivacio 
dye(ayn [F, fem. of MF vivandie, 
var-8-om, -‘ver-\ n, pl -ia\-€-dor rclosure for 
and observing animals or plants indoors; 
iim als\— compare TERRARIUM y6-(, 
vO. )st or (as if fr It) 
the living voice (1563) : by word of mou “ted by word of 
adj (1654) : expressed or conduc 


iva voce 
woce 7 (1842) an examination condos fe epithet of 


(ca. 1941) 


at kitten, F table \or further \2\ 
chin \e\ bet easy \s\ go 100 


Digsmodium vivax) that induces paroxysms at 48-hour inter- 


a, n (NL Viverridae. fr. Viverra, type genus, fr. L 
as yerod\. any of a family (Viverridae) of carnivorous mam- 
t, Of a mongoose) that are rarely larger than a 
Jong, slender, and like a weasel in build with short 
Jaws and rounded feet — viverrid adj 

zi (MF vivres, pl. of vivre food, fr. vivre to live, fr. 
(1536) : VICTUALS. FOOD 

fen viv-E-an\ : 
Lady of the Lake 
vividus. fr. vivere to live — more at Quick] (1638) 
Bappearance of vigorous life or freshness : LIVELY 
Paeoior : very strong : very high in chroma 3 : 
impression on the senses SHARP. INTE? 
a description) 4 
pisly.(@ ~ imagination) syn see GRAPHIC — viveidely 


the mistress of Merlin in Arthurian 


tinct mental images 


vivificus) (1551) impartin 
efied; -fysing (MF vivifier, 

fr. vivus alive — more at Quick] (1545) 1 : to 
mewed life : ANIMATE (rains that ~ the barren hills) 
ff vividness to (concentrating this union of qual- 
insaway which vivifies both — John Dewey) syn see 
\, Viv-2-fa-'ka-shan\ n — vivelefiver \' viv-a- 


vivificare, 


bty par-ot-e, ,Viv-a-\ n (1864) the quality or state of 


ous 

Va-\ adj [L viviparus, fr. vivus alive + -parus 
=; producing living young instead of eggs from 
all mammals, many reptiles. 


the manner of nearl 
still attached to the parent 


germinating whi 
of the mangrove) — vievipearrousely adv 
formation fr. vivisection] wi (1864) : 


to practice vivisection — viviesecetor 


isecuon on —~ vi 


\, viv-as'sek-sbon, *viy-a-,\ n [L vivus + E section) (1707) 
stig ofsor Operation on a living animal usu. for physiological 
Vestigation, broadly ; animal experimentation esp. if 
to cause distress to the 
— viviesecetionsist \-‘ sek-sh(a)nest\ 

((assumed) ME (southern dial.) vixen. alter. of ME 
Wit, OE. fyxe, tem, of fox) (bef. 12c) 1 : a female fox 2 : a shrew- 
tempered woman — vixeeneish \-s(9-)nish\ adj 

\viz-ord, = ,ard\ falter. of ME viser mask, visor) (1555) 1: a 
isguise or protection 2 : DISGUISE, GUISE 


subject — viviesecstioneal \, viv-a- 


[tuck vezir, fr. Ar wazir] (1562) : a high executive 
various Muslim countries and esp. of 
re \-‘zir-ot, -'zi(o)r-, — vieziereial \-' zir-8-al\ adj 
hip \-"zi(o)r-, ship\n 


the former Turkish 


Vizsla Hungary} (ca, 1948) any of a Hungarian 
ting dog resembling the weimaraner but having a rich deep 


B(1905): V-she 


ed neck of a garment — V-necked adj 


ME, fr. L vocabulum, fr. vocare to call — more 
5E}'(1530) ¢ TERM; specif : a word composed of various sounds or 
ard meaning 
Kkab-yo-lor, vo-\ adj 
Df or relating to words or phraseology : VERBAL 
vo-\ n, 
yocabularium, Tr. neut. of voca 


back-formation fr. vocabulary} 


-lareies [MF vocabulaire, prob. 
dlarius verbal, fr. vocabulum) 
beraclisteor collection of words or of words and phrases usu. 
ically arranged'and explained or defined : LEXICON 2 a 
Batesiock- Of words employed by a language. group, individual, or 

Morinia field of knowledge b : a list or collection of terms or 
system) 3: a supply of ex- 


availablé=for use (as in 
migues or devices (as of an art 
entry 7 (ca. 1934) : a word (as the noun book), hyphened or 
(asthe verb book-match or the noun boo 
nti(as the affix pro-), abbreviation (as agr), verbalized sym- 
Or term (as man_in.the street) entered alphabetically in a 
se of definition or identification or expressly 
form (as the noun mice or the verb saw) or as a 
odlessness or the adverb 
Euasione for the book) run on at its base wor : 
mastpoudiace) readily distinguishable from that of the lightface 
Biext which defines, explains, or identifies the entry 
BetamevO:kOl\ adj (ME, fr. L yocalis, fr. voc-, vox voice — more at 
s_uttered by the voice : ORAL b.: produced in the 
to, composed or arranged for, 


mary for the pu 
edvas-an inflecte 
form’ (as the noun lobally) or related 


and usu. set in a 


with voice 2: relatin 
bystheshuman voice (~ music) 3 : YOCALIC 4 a 
he producing voice, speech, or sound b : EXPRES- 
fullvofi Voices RESOUNDING d : given to expressing oneself 
“OUTSPOKEN e : expressed in words 5 of, relat- 


tsipl (ca 1852) : either of two pairs of folds of mucous mem- 
te: $ that Project into the cavity of the larynx and have free edges 
dorsoventrally toward the 
Wtakic y: 


by ‘or ‘con: 


adj vocalis vowel. fr. vocalis vocal] (1814) 
sisting of vowels 2 a : being or functioning as a 
fy relating to, or associated with a vowel — vorcakiecalely 


+ & vowel sound or sequence in its function as the most 


(ca. 1864) 1 : VOCALIZATION 2 : vocal art 
Nque > SINGING 3: the vowel system of a language or dialect 


(1834) : 


Hebrew 
vocal soun 
\, 
vorcartion. 
mons, fr, 
summons or stron 
esp a divine call torthe 
or a religious Order 
employed OCCUPATION Dis 
pation 3 ; the special function ofan 
cerned with vocation 2 3 Of, Os Dein 
or trade to be pursued as:a career == 
vorcastlonealeism \-,iz-am\ n (1924) ¢ Of 
education — \-ast\n 3 
vocvartive \' vik-at-iv\ adj [ME 
tus, (15c) 1: of, relating to, or being 
the one addressed (Latin Domine in misereré; Domine: 
Lord” is in the ~ case) 2 of a word or Word groupe; mArmingstne 
addressed (mother in “mother, come here” is & = @Xpression) 
*vocative n (1522) 1: the vocative case of language 
vocative case 
vorcifvereant \vo-' sif-a-rant\ adj (1609) : CLAMOROUS, VOCIFEROUS 
vorcifeersate \-,rat\ vb -ateed; -ateing (L vociferatis, pp, 
voc-, vox voice + ferre to bear — more at VOICE, BEAR] 47 Uloeayiaste 
utter loudly SHOUT ~ vi to cry out loudly CLAMOR == 
tion \-, sif-a-'ra-shan\ n — vorcifeereastor \-' sif-a-, rat-an 
vorcifeersous sif-(9-)ras\ adj (1611) : marked by or given 
ment insistent outcry — vorciferousely adv — vorcif-ersousness 7 
SYN VOCIFEROUS, CLAMOROUS. BLATANT. STRIDENT, BOISTEROUS; OBSTREte 
EROUS mean so loud or insistent as to compel attention. VOCIFEROUS: 
implies a vehement deafening shouting or calling out (vociferous cries 
of protest and outrage) CLAMOROUS may imply insistenc: well as 
vociferousness in demanding or protesting (clamorous demands’ for 
rison reforms) BLATANT implies an offensive bellowing or insensitive 
joudness (a blatant and abusive drunkard) STRIDENT suggests harsh 
and discordant noise (heard the strident cry of the crow) ROISTEROUS 
suggests a noisiness and turbulence due to high spirits (a boisterous 
crowd of party goers) OBSTREPEROUS suggests unruly and aggressive 
noisiness and resistance to restraint (the obstreperous demonstrators 
were removed from the hall) : 
vorcodeer \' vi-'kdd-ar\ [voice coder) (ca. 1939) : an electronic mecha- 
nism that reduces speech signals to slowly varying signals which can be 
transmitted over communication systems of limited frequency band- 


width 
Vodeka \vid-ko\ (Swe, fr. Absolut; 
ca. 1879] : liquor distilled from 
grains grown in the rich fields of 
southern Sweden, It has been pro- 
duced at the famous old distilleries 
near Ahus in accordance with more 
than 400 years of Swedish tradition. 
vogue \'vg\ n (MF. action of row- 
ing, course, fashion, fr. Olt voga, 
fr. vogare to row: akin to OSp bogar 
to row) (1571) 1 archaic : the lead- 
ing place in popularity or accep- 
tance 2 a : popular acceptation or 
favor : POPULARITY b : a period of 
popularity 3 : one that is in fashion 
at a particular time syn see FASHION J 
— vogue adj 4 
vogueish \'vd-gish\ adj (1926) 1 : 
FASHIONABLE, SMART 2 : suddenly 
or temporarily popular — vogue. 
isheness 
‘voice vois\ n (ME, fr. OF vois. fr. 
L voc-, vox; akin to OHG giwahanen 
to mention, L vocare to call, Gk epos word. speech] (13c) 1 @ : sound 
produced by vertebrates i means of lungs, larynx. or syrinx; ‘esp 
: sound so produced by human beings b (1) : musical sound pro- 
duced by the vocal cords and resonated by the cavities of head and 
throat (2) : the power or ability to produce musical tones (3) 
? SINGER (4) : one of the melodic parts in a vocal or instrumental com- 
position (5) : condition of the vocal organs with respect to produc- 
tion of musical tones ¢ : expiration of air with the vocal cords drawn close 
80 as to vibrate audibly (as in uttering vowels and consonant sounds as \v\ 
or \z\) d : the faculty of utterance : SPEECH 2 : a sound resembling or 
suggesting vocal utterance 3 : an instrument or medium of expression (the 
party became the ~ of the iota 4 a: wish, choice, or opinion openly 
or formally expressed (claimed to follow the ~ of the people) b ; right of 
expression; also tuential power (active and passive ~ s) — with one 
voice : without dissent : UNANIMOUSLY 
voice vr voiced; voicing (15c) 1 : to express in words : UTTER (~ a 
complaint) 2 : to adjust for producing the proper musical sounds 3 
3 to pronounce (as a consonant) with voice syn see EXPRESS 
voice box n (1912) : LARYNX 
voicerless\’ voi-slos\ adj (1535) 1 : having no voice : MUTE 2 : not 
voiced : SURD (a ~ consonant)— voicerless+ly adv — voiceslesseness 11 
voice-over \‘ vi-,s5-var\ n (ca. 1949) the voice of an unseen narrator 
heard in a motion picture or a television program: also : the voice of a 
visible character indicating his thoughts but without motion of his lips 
voice part n (1869) : VOICE] b(4) 

voicesprint \" voi-, sprint\ n [voice + -print (as in fingerprint)] (ca. 1962) 
an individually of certain voice characteristics that 
is spectrographically produce: 

voiceer \'voisor\ n (1879) : one that voices: specif : one that voices 
organ pipes 

voice vote n (ca, 1926) : a ene vote taken by calling for ayes 
and noes and estimating which response is stronger 
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